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TRIUMPH—THEN LEAMINGTON 


FENUL result of the by-elections so far has certainly 
been to show that there is no independent vitality 
in the Separatist cause. In Oxford, where no local 
interest disturbed the conflict between the parties, the 
issue has been firmly fought out on its merits, and the 
result has been that the Unionist majority is very 
greatly increased, has, in fact, been all but quadrupled. 
The result is all the more noteworthy because there 
has been no shifting of votes. ‘The Separatists polled a 
few more than they did at the General Election, but 
the Unionists nearly five hundred more. It is a case 
of pure gain, which the beaten party has taken care 
to explain. It had, on the showing of Dr. Little, all 
the selfish interests to contend with. ‘The explana- 
tion would deserve to be described as bad-blooded, if. it 
were not so incredibly silly, coming as it does from the 
party which is endeavouring to gain a majority by 
offering money in pocket to every clique it thinks it can 
bribe. A definition of unselfishness, or as they would 
probably call it altruism, from the Separatists would be 
worth having. ‘The altruistic man would probably, 
according to their ideas, be found to be he who sacrifices 
his own interests and what he believes to be those of 
the country with them, in order to vote for a Separatist 
candidate. It must be allowed, to be sure, that they act 
up to their own principles in so far that they are per- 
fectly prepared to sacrifice the interests of the country. 
‘They have not yet advanced to the point of neglecting 
their own chance of sharing the tithe. When thev do 
their virtue will be more convincing. 
The success of Mr. Gurdon in Mid-Norfolk is equally 
a proof of the little vitality of the Separatist cause. 
What share further consideration of the Irish policy of 
the Cabinet may have had in changing the view of the 
constituency since 1892 may be doubtful. The activity 
of the canvassers from Ulster cannot be supposed to 
have had much effect since Mr. Wilson polled only 165 
fewer votes than were given for Mr. Higgins in 1892 
when he stood as a Liberal. Here again there has been 
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increase on the Unionist side rather than fall-off on the 
Separatist. The Liberal vote so-called is over thirteen 
hundred less than it was in 1885, when Mr. Gurdon 
stood, and won the seat as candidate of the party. 
The Liberal-Unionist vote has grown steadily from 
$032 in 1886 to 3599 in 1892, and now to 4112. From 
this triple experience it is surely fair to calculate that 
what came in 1885 came to stay. But even if it 
be allowed that Home Rule has had small influence 
on the result, and that the personal popularity of 
Mr. Gurdon, the comparatively little known of Mr. 
Wilson in the constituency, agricultural distress, and 
the effect of Lord Kimberley’s ill-timed speech, have 
combined to send Mr. Gurdon back to Parliament, the 
fact remains that the Separatist cause which could not 
withstand these influences can have very little life of its 
own. ‘The most intrepid apologist in the Ministerial 
press will hardly maintain that the Church has had 
much influence in one of the most thoroughly Dissenting 
constituencies in the country. ‘The clerical influence here 
has been ali on the beaten side. Dissent has thumped 
the drum pseudo-ecclesiastical, and has scoured over 
the country on bicycles, but all to little purpose. 
Neither in view of the tied-house agitation does it look 
plausible to assert that the publican, of whom the Minis- 
terial press usually makes such ample use, has again 
turned the battle against Liberal sweetness and light. 
In truth, the only possible explanation of the result of 
the election is that those who were Unionist in 1892 
are so still, and that they have been reinforced by 
many others who were then undecided. We will 
leave the Gladstonians to draw their own deductions 
as to the direction of the tide which is at present 
running. Is it ebb or flow ? 

While they have every right to feel confident as to 
the general indications given by the by-elections, the 
Unionists feared till yesterday to see Leamington lost 
for a time. A number of the Conservative voters of 
that borough, which was, to judge by all the signs, large 
enough to turn the scale, was in that human but also 
thoroughly unreasoning state of anger which is born in 
all men, and in Englishmen is even mere dogged than 
in others, when once they become convinced that they 
are being ‘put upon. They thought (we will not again 
point out with what measure of justice) that they had 
been jockeved, and they revolted when it was sprung 
upon them at the eleventh hour that Leamington was a 
Liberal-Unionist seat, and when they were called upon to 
accept as candidate a young gentleman of whom they 
knew nothing, who had been sent down from head- 
quarters with a species of congé délire from the chiefs 
of the party. We do not say that this was a com- 
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mendable frame of mind or that it was one which 
favoured an intelligent consideration of great national 
issues. The fact is that it was not intelligent, and 
that it blinded men to everything but the annoyance 
from which they were for the moment smarting. What, 
however, may be also pointed out is that there was nothing 
in it which ought to surprise any one who knows the 
average voter. At all times he would have kicked 
against the treatment given to the Conservatives at 
Leamington. Of late years he has shown a distinct 
inclination to refuse candidates sent down to him from 
headquarters. ‘The call on his party loyalty, for which 
he has shown a growing dislike, had been made in 
the most peremptory way at Leamington. He had 
been summoned to vote for a stranger (Mr. Peel's 
hereditary claim would not have been thought 
very streng even in days when that kind of title 
was more respected than it is now) in place of a 
very popular man, purely because this stranger did not 
belong to the party which makes up the majority of the 
Unionist vote at Leamington. The fact that Mr. Peel 
promised all that Mr. Nelson would have promised was to 
the eve of pure reason a good call to vote for him. But 
he had been forced on the constituency, a question of 
personal predominance had been pushed offensively 
forward, and * pure reason” is not the only motive power 
with voters. ‘That in these circumstances it was not 
freseen that a large section of the Conservatives would 
revolt, only shows how even experienced politicians can 
blunder in electioneering matters. The ‘ best clement 
among the Conservatives at Leamington might have 
voted for Mr. Peel, being influenced by reason, but the 
human element which, feeling itself hit, is only intent on 
hitting back, would have succeeded in wresting the seat 
from under the Unionist party, if Mr. Peel had not settled 
the question by chivalrous and dignified retirement. 


CAN ENGLAND STAND ALOOF ? 


T seems pretty clear now that the greater Continental 
Powers will take action, in concert, to revise the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki, thereby informing the Japanese 
that certain ambitions must be modified; and that. is 
what we never doubted would happen. At the same 
time, it appears that the British Government has 
resolved to stand aloof, leaving the Russians, Germans 
and French to make what arrangements please them 
best in the regions affected by the war and the treaty ; 
and that we hardly did expect. Even now, and though 
for days past the Ministerial prints, with others which 
are not Ministerial quite, have been celebrating this 
resolve in a spirit strangely jubilant ‘and foolishly jeer- 
ing, we half expect to hear that the Government has 
altered its mind a little. If not, if the Government 
persists in maintaining a disengaged and expectant 
attitude between these Kuropean — Powers and ‘the 
awakening Kast, we strongly recommend the Ministerial 
newspapers to rejoice rather less and cease to jeer alto- 
gether. For they will presently find that what they 
applaud is bad business, and that they make it worse 
by their affectations of contempt for any European 
understanding which lacks the sanction and co-operation 
of England. 
The arguments in favour of the policy attributed to 
the British Government appear to be these. At the 
beginning of the quarrel in the East, Lord Rosebery 
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proposed an agreement of the European Powers to 
intervene, so that the war and its consequences might be 
limited. His proposal was rejected. Therefore England 
stands in an excellent position for rejecting a similar 
proposal now, when it comes from them; and there is a 
peculiar pleasure in playing tit for tat. It makes the 
rejection of these overtures from the Continent 
‘amusing. (‘This point is much elaborated in’ the 
Ministerial journals.) But beyond the satisfaction of 
having a good laugh at Russia, Germany and France, 
there is the fact that we have no right to cut down the 
advantages which Japan has gained by the war; neither 
have we any interest in their limitation. If Japan were 
trying to secure special trade concessions in China it 
would be a different matter; but that is not the case. 
Whatever trade benefits are included in the ‘Treaty may 
be shared by all the world. In short (to quote from one 
of the Government papers), ‘Japan has made a breach 
in China, and what England has to do is to go in after 
Japan and pick up her share.” Lastly since the Japanese 
have shown themselves so formidable a Power, and so 
likely to extend their empire over countless millions of 
kindred Asiaties, it behoves us to be friends with them ; 
and even, perhaps, to worship the Rising Sun and culti- 
vate a Japanese alliance. 

Reviewing these arguments for the Government policy 
(they are all we can discover), the following reflections 
will occur to most minds. Lord Rosebery’s proposal 
was a mistake, because he was sure of a rebuff and ought 
to have known it. The rejection of his overtures for 
concerted action, then, is no arguinent for declining 
concerte| action now, when there is something definite 
an | accomplished to go upon, There should bea better 
reason for abstention than the clownish pleasure of 
playing tit for tat; and it is not impossible to find one. 
A part of the blunder of Lord Rosebery’s intervention- 
proposal was, that while it was certain to fail it was 
lor it 
was aimed at Japan; and the offence rankled ; and now 


equally sure of giving deep offence to Japan. 


that Japan comes out as a strong navel Power with a 
great deal of go and a particuler contempt for ‘the 
China of the West, it may sccm desirable to appease a 
rencour which was so heedlessly excited. That may 
enter as a motive into the Government policy, though 
in the face of other considerations it does not justify it. 
As to the argument that we have no right to strip Japan 
of the advantages she has won by ‘her victorious 
expenditure of blood and treasure, a sufficient answer 
might be delivered in the one word * Cant, which those 
who use the argument know it to be. But a more 
explicit reply is desirable, and it is this: All depends 
upon what the Japanese advantages are, and what use 
they are likely to be put to. Obtained by aggression 
in one quarter of the world, they may possibly be used 
for worse aggression clsewhere ; and that isa 
question which we have not only a right to look 
into—it is a right that is also an ebligetion. 
This brings us to the third argument, which asserts 
that there is no danger of any such aggressive or coer- 
cive consequences ; or that if there is, we shall do well 
to take the risk of them and say nothing about it, con- 
sidering the great amount of business we are sure to 
pick up in China as we go in at the breach there after 
Japan. Curious it is to remark that this readiness to 
hazard, for the sake of a present increase of trade, all 
the consequences of nursing the lust of dominion in 
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millions of the most hardy, cruel, capable, adventurous 
curious, We say, 





and bloody-minded races of the Hast 
that this readiness should be strongest where we how! 
the loudest about the duty of sacrifice for the future of 
humanity. So it is, however. Our friends in’ the 
emotional press have heard, and cannot deny, that the 
greatest danger to their hopes for mankind lies in these 
flowery lands of the Far Kast ; that is, where there is the 
deepest loathing and contempt for ‘foreign devils” of 
every nationality ; where there is no lack of means, of 
intelligence, of natural pluck, of delight in’ slaughter, 
and certainly no lack of population; and where, with a 
similar equipment to that which one of their peoples 
has put on since 1870, a terror to the whole civilised 
world would at once arise. Our friends are farther aware 
of a most evident Japanese ambition to bring these 
races into one great empire in competition with the 
West. All this they know; but vet they cannot 
understand why England should be asked to take 
counsel with other European Powers at the beginning 
of the game, when there are such chances of picking up 
trade in the wake of these same enterprising Japanese. 
But no; we put the matter inadequately. What the 
Ministerialists cannot understand is why we others 
remain blind to the better policy for England ; which 
is to avoid the entanglement of European concert, and 
take to the simplicity of Asiatic understandings ; in 
short, to * cut? Kurope and go for a Japanese alliance. 
Isnt that amazing? Alliance with the heroes of Port 
Arthur (we who are in the agonies of indignation over 
the Armenian atrocities), against whom ? against what 7 
We suppose it impossible that the Ministerialists can 
ever have asked themselves those questions. 

Neither can the chances of success for such a policy 
have been considered. We are to gain the friendship of 
the Japanese by standing aloof from the European 
concert. But the Japanese seem to have already 
marked down Great Britain as * the China of the West, 
a worn-out spiritless empire, but capable of ‘cutting up* 
to tremendous profit: and we shall be surprised if her 
plans do not rather include alliance with some of these 
other Kuropean Powers with that cutting-up end in 
view than alliances with Lord Rosebery’s — friends. 
We may dismiss the friendship idea as utterly unsub- 
stantial, as well as (on one strongly held theory of 
events) unspeakably shameful. And of what real value 
to the Japanese is our keeping out of the European 
concert? Do Russia, France and Germany stand in 
absolute need of our help to coerce Japan? Cannot 
their combined navies do the job without assistance from 
ours 2 If they proceed to coercion shall we really send 
a fleet to interfere - We may depend upon it that the 
Jvoanese know all the answers to these questions, and 
know that they reduce our friendly abstention to an 
absolute nullity of effect. 

‘This momentous subject has carried us to so great a 
length that we can only put two other questions briefly, 
leaving them to the consideration of those who admire 
tie Government policy in this matter. What is to be 
expected if Russia, France, and Germany are left to 
dispose of affairs in the Far East by agreement among 
themselves ? And what wisdom is there in putting these 
Powers into alliance for any such purpose —-we standing 
apart in what all three condemn as a selfish, calculating, 
and (if we talk of alliance with the Awakening Kast) 
treacherous expectancy ? 
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THE NONCONFORMIST REACTION 


I ONG ago the world at large ceased to agree with 
4 Sir Archibald Alison’s notion that Providence 
is always on the side of the Tories. We are daily 
assured by those who claim an intimate knowledge of 
these matters—and such knowledge is too wonderful 
for us—that Providence is now on the side of the Party 
of All the Virtues. ‘Thus, no one can read a Radical 
journal without a suspicion that the Radicals hold a 
corner in morality, while the ‘Tories are doing the Devil’s 
work on earth. Mr. Gladstone always took care to hint 
that the Almighty approved of his plans, and a section 
of the leaders of Nonconformity have been accustomed 
to use the name of the Second Person in the ‘Trinity 
with what seems to us impudent freedom. We have 
been told again and again that the taxation of ground- 
rents, the municipalisation of tramways, the principle 
of betterment, the policy of the Independent Labour 
Party, the Parish Councils Bill and the crusade against 
the House of Lords are all approved implicitly by the 
New ‘Testament. We have been told that if only, in 
the name of all that we hold in reverence, we would 

Just substitute servant for master, 

Make Poverty Wealth and Wealth Poverty, 

Unloose Man from overt and covert tie, 

Then straight out of social confusion 

True Order would spring. 
That is the way Browning puts it, but these others have 
claimed a Divine sanction for their pernicious doctrine. 
‘The worst sinners in this respect have been the Noncon- 
formists, although the Lenten Preachers of the Liberal 
Churchmen’s Union, egged on by hope of prefer- 
ment (which has rarely been disappointed), have 
run them hard. We have often wondered how it 
comes that Nonconformists endure without protest their 
alliance with the Irish Catholic priesthood, with Mr, 
John Morley and Mr. Frederic Harrison, the Agnostic 
and the Positivist, with the sworn confiscators of the 
London County Council, with Mr. Bernard Shaw who 
preaches the doctrines of free love and theft all round. 
‘The theories of the Radical party seem to us to have 
heen deduced from a flat defiance of the Decalogue. 
Are all Nonconformists, then, like certain of their 
London ministers, in full accord with the race and 
lineage of Barabbas ? 

‘The answer has come with singular force this week 
from the chair of the Baptist Union. We say with 
singular force, because the Rev. John Greenhough, to 
whose speech we desire to call attention, is a minister in 
Leicester, where fads raven and rage as the winds howled 
round the cavern of -Kolus: a town which is a centre of 
the shoe-trade, and either the Mecca or the Medina of 
‘Trade Unionism. ‘The address bristles with epigrams* 
like a novel of John Oliver Hobbes’s, and these epigrams 
are levelled, not as might have been expected at the 
essential wickedness of the ‘Tory party, but at whatsoever 
things the Radicals hold to be of good report. Mr, 
Greenhough starts from essentials and denounces the 
doctrine of human equality as ‘mere bubble-blowing. 
He attacks those who hold that the Will of the People 
as expressed by the ballot-box is of any particular 
moment. He is a strong individualist, and believes that 
‘in our crusade against individualism we may crush in- 
dividuality and in our impatience of social differences 
abolish moral excellence. The fads of collectivism and 
what has been called ‘the holy ideal of a living wage : 
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are, in his eves, premiums set upon idleness, and incen- 
tives to national dishonesty. He regards Socialism as a 
device for elevating the average of the masses by cutting 
off all che tall men’s heads ; ‘we expected the Kingdom 
of God, and lo, we find a Kingdom of Liliputians.” He 
js just as severe on those who fancy that Government 
can legislate the country into happiness. The * Puritan 
blood eouslie against Government drill, and holding, as 
a Nonconformist, that the State has no right to inter- 
fere in matters of religion, he goes further, denying its 
right to interfere in any private concern of the citizen's. 

We daresay that Mr. Greenhough is not altogether 
at one with his denomination in these matters. But 
if the other side has supporters he is not without a very 
strong following, and a following which is none the 
weaker because it is very often silent. It was Mr. 
William Morris, we believe, who held years ago that 
the real danger to Socialism comes from the Dissenting 
bodies, partly because the Dissenters hold marriage in 
high respect, but chiefly on the ground that the 
Dissenter is usually a man of some small substance 
which he has earned in the sweat of his brow and by 
the practice of honesty. For a long time we have 
observed that the Nonconformists are ¢ 
fortable in the alliance which certain of their leaders 


“owing uncom- 


have thrust upon them. heir personal attachment 
to the late Mr. Gladstone may be explained by their 
belief that he meant to disestablish two churches at 
least, and might undermine the foundations of a third. 
Now that Mr. Gladstone has gone they cannot pump 
up much reverence for Mr. Asquith, they distrust Lord 
Rosebery, dislike Sir William Harcourt and hate the 
very name of Mr. Labouchere. When Mr. Illingworth, 

a staunch Direstablisher, announced that he could no 
longer follow the men who are carving Alexander's 
empire, he had many sympathisers. So far back 
1885 we remember being told by a Nonconformist 
deacon that he believed that the Almighty had given 
the country into the hands of the Tories for a season, 
because the Radicals were going too fast ahead. 
Having been educated in fealty to the Whig party, 
because the Whigs repealed the Test and Corporation 
Acts and opened the Universities to Dissenting students, 
he did not like the idea. But his statement may lead us 
to understand the exact position of affairs, which is 
this: It is long association, and association only, that 
has attached the Nonconformists to the Liberal party, 
and a large proportion of them, probably the majority, 
are Whigs at heart. Now the Liberal party is no 
longer a Whig party, but Radical, which is another way 
of saying Soc dalint, Socialism, indeed, is the enemy of 
the future, and our party managers, who are the natural 
leaders of the crusade against socialism, will be very 
much to blame if they cannot find some means of ising 
this immense but partially inert force in their own 
cause. At present the Disestablishment Question is a 
wall of partition between the two sections of the com- 
munity who are hostile to Socialism, and this lays a 
very special duty we think upon the Liberal Unionist 
leaders. It lies upon them to convince Nonconformists 
that until a General Election is fought on the sole issue 
of the Disestablishment of the Church, the Noncon- 
formists will be well-advised to support the Tory party. 
We are assured that Nonconformity is in the main a 
powerful but quiescent force, whose general tendency 
(if we may commit a paradox) is conservative, 
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|‘ any man wishes to be convinced of the nig ay of 


human wisdom at the present time and in this 
country he will do well to mark the manner in which 
the Report of the Opium Commission is received by 
the persons ultimately responsible for its production. 
For some twenty years, the Society for the Suppression 
of the Opium Trade has formed ; i chapel-of-case to 
other causes supported by the oaaigaiialle self- 
righteous. A certain kind of man might well feel that 
he was less indifferent to popular fame than the late 
Cardinal Manning, less profound than Sir Wiltrid Law- 


son, less to be trusted matters of every day business 


than Mr. Dawson Burns, and yet far superior to most of 


the rest of his fellow countrymen. He would see that 
were his light set up among the members of the United 


Kingdom Alliance or the Society for the Propagation of 


Contagious Disease, it would be comparatively incon- 
spicuous ; vet it would be his duty to spread its beams 
to the furthest possible extent. He would therefore 
gladly turn to the 8.8. O.'T. where the faintest glimmer 
is clearly visible, and where a dwarf may fight unimpeded 
at least by alliance with one who, by comparison, ranks as a 
giant. But it would seem that the lesser lights among 
the exceptionally good have now closed this refuge by an 
involuntary act of self-conversion, Not many years ago 
they converted a popular journalist, who was tempted 


by a £100 prize to write an essay proving the truth of 


their opinions ; but a study of the literature they supplied 
for his instruction proved to him only that their opinions 
were false, and his essay was never written. "They have 
now performed a similar operation on themselves by 
accepting the offer of a Government thankful to receive 
the smallest assistance, and with more honesty than 
worldly wisdom have forced their chosen leaders to prove 
that their existence has had none but a mischievous 
and silly effect. 

The main facts as to the opium traffic established 
by the Report of Lord Brassey's Commission have 
long been familiar to all the persons best qualified to 
speak on the subject, whose opinions constitute that 
‘Indian official view” which the leading daily prophet 
of Radicalism characteristically assumes to be both 
wrong and wicked. The leaders of the Anti-Opiumists 
are now constrained to admit that opium is the imost 
popular stimulant in use among the natives of India, 
and the most generally used medicine for the com- 
monest ills which Indian flesh is heir to: that its effect, 
when so used in moderation, is not harmful; that its 
abuse is not excessive, and is condemned by native 
opinion, "These conclusions will persuade most English- 
men who are in need of such persuasion that any 
restriction in the use of opium by the natives would 
probably do harm in’ itself, and would certainly be as 
unpopular and dangerous as any act of the Government 
could be. Justice, religious toleration, fair taxation, 
and peace are subjects as to which an Englishman may 
wisely and safely enforce his opinions on the natives of 
India. What food and medicine is best fitted to the 
native constitution is a question of experience and, even 
if the results of that experience were not so well ascer- 
tained as they are, is a most unfit subject for legislation. 
The Commission have for obvious reasons had no oppor- 
tunity for inquiring into the results of the opium 
trade with China, where the drug is used for smoking, 
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an injurious practice generally reprobated and infre- 
quently practised in India. But the fact that the 
Chinese have not taken an opportunity afforded them 
in 1890 of stopping the trade, though possibly irrele- 
vant in itself to the morality of the existing practices 
adds considerable force to the consideration that if 
they did not obtain opium from India they would 
certainly obtain an ample supply of a worse quality of 
the drug from other quarters. 

A comparison of the assertions which Englishmen 
have been accustomed to hear made on the subject for the 
last twenty years with the facts revealed by the evidence 
called by the Commission, leads inevitably to one im- 
portant conclusion ; namely, that where the opinion of 
Indian officials conflicts with that of English philan- 
thropists, it is highly probable that the former are 
right and the latter wrong. The claims of philan- 
thropy have been made in a spirit of reckless ignorance 
which has only been made more violent by the moral 
superiority which the ignorant can always allow them- 
selves to feel over the better instructed. That the 
revenue of the Indian Government depends largely on 
the monopoly of the opium trade which it enjoys has 
acted only as an inducement to additional violence, for 
an enthusiastic reformer is always ready to believe that 
because a policy is profitable it is necessarily wicked. 
The practical nature of the suggested — reforms 
may be judged of by considering the effect likely to 
be produced by Mr. Caine’s plan of meeting the 
loss incurred by foregoing the opium revenue by 
diminishing the proportion of European civil servants 
employed in the government of the country. To im- 
pair the whole of our work in India in order to be 
able to interfere with the social habits of the entire 
population would be consistent with the worst part of 
the policy of temperance fanatics, and a worse principle 
for the government of the country has not yet been 
suggested. We hope, however, that our anti-opium 
friends may learn something from the Commission's 
report; they are in some degree our masters, and are 
badly in want of education. ‘The means adopted in 
this case to that end have proved inconvenient to the 
point of being dangerous, and outrageously expensive 
as well; but we cannot admit that the adoption of them 
has not been worth what it has cost. 


THE APOSTOLIC LETTER 


‘VENUE Church of England, wrote Archbishop Laud, 

‘is not Rome, and it is not a conventicle” In 
other words, it suffices for itself, and has no need to 
lean upon any other religious body. Anglicanism, 
at the same time, flatly declines to be regarded as 
schismatic. It is rather the depository of primitive 
tradition, undegraded by later accretions. — ‘The 
Protestants, to quote Archbishop Laud again, * did 
not get that name by protesting against the Church 
of Rome, but by protesting, and that when nothing 
else would serve, against her errors and superstitions. 
Do you but remove them from the Church of Reme 
and our Protestation is ended, and our separation 
too” No reconciliation, accordingly, is possible 
unless the Papacy consents to modify its precepts 
and practice in several vital respects. ‘The Apostolic 
Ietter of Pope Leo XIIL to the English people 


may be searched in vain for any syllable of 
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compromise. Its language is courteous, elevated, and 
pathetic. It implies, nevertheless, as plainly as words 
can imply, that the approach must come entirely from 
one side, and that side not the Vatican. Points upon 
which the Church of England stands utterly opposed to 
Roman Catholicism are emphasised in the most unmis- 
takable manner. His Holiness insists upon the invoca- 
tion of the Saints and the Worship of the Virgin Mary. 
He does not even hold forth the hope that the validity 
of Anglican Orders will be recognised by the Holy See. 
And, therefore, while we appreciate the pacific language 
of Pope Leo XIII. we seem to recognise too the unbend- 
ing temper of Cardinal Rampolla. 

The letter is, of course, the outcome of long and 
delicate negotiations. Besides a general regard for the 
English people, the Pope acknowledges ‘ not unfrequent 
conversations with your countrymen, who testified to us 
the kindly feeling of the English towards us personally, 
and above all their desire for peace and eternal salvation 
through unity of Faith. That is to say he has been in 
communication with Lord Halifax and those extreme 
High Churchmen who desire a corporate junction with 
Rome. ‘The letter, no doubt, is addressed to English 
people of all denominations, but the Pope must have 
known that, so far as Nonconformists are concerned, 
his appeal would be utterly hopeless. His expectations 
with regard to the Church of England, however high 
they may have been raised by Lord Halifax, must 
also have received a severe shock when the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at the end of last month characterised 
the idea of reunion as ‘ visionary and impossible. The 
document, in short, appears rather as the fulfilment of a 
promise, than as a practical scheme for amalgamating 
religious relationships. ‘The Pope admits that the 
many changes that have come about, and time itself, 
have permitted the existing divisions to take root. He 
continues by remarking that all hope of remedy, recon- 
ciliation, and peace, need not, therefore, be surrendered ; 
but the allusion to his advanced age seems to show that 
he barely expects to see ‘some fruit, some realisation’ 
in his lifetime. If that be the case, His Holiness has 
accurately gauged the thoughts of the vast majority of 
English Churchmen. 

The Apostolic Letter of Pope Leo ,XIIT. will have 
no direct result worth mentioning, but its indirect 
results may be considerable. If he pursues a vain ideal 
in advocating the union of Anglicanism with Roman 
Catholicism, at least he tends to create a kindlier feel- 
ing between Christians and Christians. His exhortation 
to the English people to seek for guidance and enlighten- 
ment in prayer is conceived in an excellent spirit, even 
if they refrain from prayer for the precise object he has 
at heart. He takes inevitably a rather one-sided view 
of the past connection between this kingdom and the 
Church of Rome, even if he by no means overstates the 
debt of gratitude due by us to Gregory the Great. 
‘The rupture of the sixteenth century came, as a matter 
of fact, by no means as abruptly as he contends, since 
strong kings invariably kept the Papacy at arm’s length. 
His reflections on our present condition, however, com- 
mend themselves as compliments, the more noteworthy 
because he does not conceal his opinion of our religious 
shortcomings. He dwells upon our legislation for the im- 
provement of the condition of the working classes, our 
religious education, our charities, our benefit societies, 
our orphanages, and other efforts at social reform. If 
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he states, on report, that in our great towns there are 
vast numbers who know not the elements of the Christian 
faith, he approaches unpleasantly near the truth. ‘The 
whole tone of his Apostolic Letter is worthy of the 
spiritual head of a great branch of Christendom, and 
Churchmen will, we trust, reply in kind. Vulgar abuse 
of Roman Catholicism simply recoils on its utterers, and 
certain of the so-called religious papers would do well 
to imitate, so far as they can, his courtly charity. The 
Letter will not achieve the purpose at which it pro- 
fessedly aims ; but it will help to create a larger volume 
of human kindness where we have become too much 
accustomed to find bitterness, and therefore it has not 
been written in vain. 


A POSSIBLE VISITOR 
( N this side of the Channel it would be hard to 


hunt up any considerable number of persons, 
even of no consideration, who hold that France and 
England are well advised in scowling at each other 
year in, year out, and in snarling and showing their 
teeth whenever the presence of a bone of contention 
gives them the opportunity. On the contrary, we 
desire to a man to live on the best possible terms with 
our nearest neighbours, consistently of course with a 
proper and necessary regard for our national interests. 
These were not imperilled—far from  it—by the 
sending of an English cruiser to Havre, and the 
Government had the good fortune to be applauded 
for a happy inspiration, the honour for which, it is 
quite possible, belongs elsewhere. It is rumoured 
that the success of this experiment may lead to 
another and more important step being taken in 
the same direction. An invitation to the President 
of the French Republic to visit this country is said 
to be in contemplation. We hope that it will be 
sent and accepted ; or rather that it will be accepted 
and sent, for all chance of a public refusal will doubt- 
less be avoided by preliminary diplomatic soundings. 
In dealing with the French nation, to a greater degree 
than with any other, is the process known familiarly 
as rubbing your subject the right way of immense 
importance. It is as easy to please the thin-skinned 
Gaul by smoothing his susceptibilities, as to offend him 
by rough handling. French politeness, with what justice 
it is needless to inquire, has often been set down as 
superficial : the thing however exists, and Frenchmen 
set store by it, and are pleased to be paid back in their 
own coin. France will never undervalue a_ little 
judicious courtesy, a fact to which the achievements of 
Russian diplomatists bear ample witness. 

The Parisian Press has been sparing of comment as 
vet on a rumour which, if it take shape, will provoke an 
infinity of scribbling. This silence is accounted for in 
part by the somewhat unfortunate moment at which the 
report has been launched. French journalists are still 
exercised in their minds by the incident to which the 
name of the Times correspondent in Paris is attached. 
Their quarrel with England has taken, for the time 
being, an almost personal turn, so that they are disin- 
clined to attend toa proposal which, later on, when their 
indignation has subsided, they will discuss, it is to be 
hoped, with fairness. Still it is not difficult to foresee 
that public opinion on the matter in France, were it ever 
to come to a head, would be divided—unequally, let us 


trust. On the one hand there would be the * men of 
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Kiel* to reckon with, the strange-witted patriots who 
have groaned in spirit ever since the decision was come 
to that a French squadron should grace German waters 
with its presence. This curious fraternity would see 
M. Félix Faure journey to London with the horror 
with which a good Catholic would learn that the 
Pope had left Rome on a_ pilgrimage to Mecca. 
They will be aided and abetted in deserving well 
of their fatherland by a certain number of Deputies 
whose attitude, however, for the most part will be 
dictated by a different set of considerations. Home 
polities would have a good deal to do with the voting 
in the Chamber on the question of whether or no the 
President was to be allowed out of the country. ‘The 
Conservative papers have taken advantage of the visit 
of the Australia to descant on the importance of the 
role the Chief of the State is called on to play in the 
matter of keeping international relations on a cordial 
footing. Naturally these reflections have not been 
inspired by a profound admiration for Republicanism, 
and the dangerous tendency of this train of argument 
has been fully appreciated by the Jacobins. — ‘The 
Deputies of the party might be expected, in consequence, 
to pronounce against a policy whose effect would be to 
enhance the prestige of the Presidency. For the official 
reception in England of M. Felix Faure must of 
necessity add lustre to his office. For the nonce he 
would enjoy something very like sovereign rank, and 
the prospect of opposition on the lines we have indicated 
is the most serious obstacle to our seeing M. Faure 


amongst us. 


THE POSITION OF THE PORTE 


LTHOUGH forcible expropriation does not imme- 
4\ diately menace the Kaliph, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that no more critical period has been 
traversed by ‘Turkey since the days of San Stefano. 
And this fact is a striking object-lesson of the futility 
of good behaviour, of the casuistry of righteous indig- 
nation within the sphere of high politics. Never since 
the Osmanli came to Europe have their destinies been 
controlled by so single-minded and far-seeing a ruler ; 
never have the interests of non-Muhammadan subjects 
been more scrupulously or even altruistically regarded , 
Never has the excuse of intervention for the protection 
of co-religionaries been more dishonestly groundless. 
But that pretext has now so long been erected into 
a watchword of aggression that it seems as if no 
onslaught would square with etiquette, did it avoid 
that channel. The illogical part of the present 
Armenian agitation is that it has found almost honest 
root in this country, where interest and tradition 
impeded it, and has found but platonic encouragement 
in Russia, its bright particular cradle. Russia, indeed, 
is not more unwilling to wound than heretofore, but 
there are abundant circumstances of internal and 
financial policy to confirm her fears of striking. And 
were she prepared or the Czar willing to take up 
cudgels actively for Armenia, the prospect of playing 
catspaw would be a hundredfold more probable than at 
the last issue, when Russia toiled and Bulgaria reaped. 
If a passive ‘Turkophile England was then able to save 
Turkey at the Congress of Berlin, how much more would 
an active Turkophobe English Government now avail to 
interrupt. 
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And that our interruption would be effective can 
scarcely be doubted. Whatever its pharisaical origin 
and purposeless cant, the appeal to our influence is not 
without its useful side. In the event of interference 
becoming unavoidable, the most salutary form of it 
must obviously be of our originating ; our first presence 
in the field should confer privileges and create useful 
precedents. ‘The origins of the British occupation of 
egypt are on all fours with the Turkish question as it 
presents itself to-day. We had no business and few 
aspirations there, but others had less business, and all 
turned out at last for the best. Similarly now, if the 
persistency of Armenian hysteria drive us unwilling 
into the turmoil, it need not follow that we return out 
second best. With Armenian atrocities or the atrocity 
of Armenians we are not now concerned ; there is pro- 
hably a great deal to be said against both sides, but 
the sentimental side of international politics is rarely 
the practical one. We must face the situations we 
find before us, 

And in ‘Turkey the situation is now an open invita- 
tion to the statecraft of the Powers. A Disraeli and a 
Grand Eltchi together might have made anything of it. 
There are those who detect in Sir Philip Currie the 
possibilities of a Great Eltchi, but he could scarcely hope 
for efficient support in wise courses from a Cabinet 
which includes members of Armenian committees upon 
its council-board. Briefly, the position is that the 
Porte new stands practically alone, and this is sufficiently 
well understood at Yildiz to make a British alliance 
acceptable even at the price of a practical protectorate, 
Russian intrusion is never off the cards and in the 
present condition of "Turkish defences would — be 
a mere military or naval parade, as the case might 
be, if Turkey were found standing alone. That 
she would stand alone at this juncture will not be 
scriously traversed. The ‘Triple Alliance shrinks from 
the inevitable clash and still more from Eastern Europe 
as the theatre thereof. As for Bulgaria, the spoilt child 
which was to have been the prop of her Suzerain’s 
declining years, she proves a frail reed, upon which, 
if the Turk lean, he shall wound himself. Since the fall 
of Stambulov, the first article of her policy has been a 
humble suit for Russian recognition ; before, as well as 
since, the spirit of her whole policy has been Bulgarian 
interests first, the rest nowhere. No doubt she has 
coquetted with the Porte, but only for the extorting of 
favours material, commercial, ecclesiastical and terri- 
torial wherever they were coveted. In her case as in the 
ge and country, 
national gratitude has been only capable of the 
evnical definition of gratitude; and her favours to come 
do not fall short of eventual absorption: Prince 


case of all high policy in every a 


Ferdinand has never hidden his ambition to an eventual 
seat upon the throne of Constantine. If then danegeld 
is to be earned, why should not England have the 
earning ? ‘The inquiry may sound eynical, but at least 
England would render material services in return for 
her reward, Her least scrupulous detractors have never 
denied her exceptional gifts for directing Orientals into 
and along the paths of prosperous progress. What we 
have done in India and Keypt, we may do at Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, Jerusalem —even in Crete and at Moosh. 
The opportunity is at our feet. Whether we are 
destined to seize it remains for the next General Election 
and Lord Salisbury to decide. 
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THE NATIONAL WEAL 
\ 7 E bear like the Titan the burdens 


Of office with shoulders unbowed 
(We are pocketing also the Gurdons, 
Unwelcome ones be it allowed). 
And oh! to our side it would win you, 
Did you know all our patriot zeal ; 
So in office we mean to continue 
And all for the national weal. 


Though our Bills, as the Tories foretell, fare, 
Yet our Bills we intend to promote, 

They're designed for the national welfare, 
But not for the national vote. 

Voes hint that the nation might flout them, 
But on duly reflecting we feel 

‘That consulting the nation about them 
Is not for the national weal. 


If the publican were not a dumb thing 
‘Yo the brewer who tamely submits, 

In the Leamington split were there something 
(Which occurs very seldom in splits) ; 

If our land its supposed detestation 
Of the Peers would but scantly reveal, 

We might think an appeal to the nation 
Would be for the national weal. 


If to-day we enjoyed but a tittle 
Of the popular trust as of yore, 
Had Oxtord but given us Little 
(It could not have given us more). 
Were our cause by Keir-Hardie befriended, 
For which blessing we're willing to deal ; 
Dissolution might be recommended 
By us for the national weal. 


Though the Tories’ unsportsmanlike habit 
Is the scoring of byes while we're in. 

Yet some timely occasion we'll grab, it 
May be, that will aid us to win. 

So one day—I'm no idle romancer— 
‘To the nation we mean to appeal ; 

And who dares to doubt that her answer 
Will be for the national weal 7 


od 
: 
t 


NOTES 


Ix another place will be found our expression of opinion 
with regard to the eminently wholesome and _ inspiriting 
results of the recent by-elections. Of these, one, the Mid- 
Norfolk victory, was in the nature of a pleasant surprise, for 
two things were against the Unionist party. It was said in 
the first place, and that by men of the highest authority as 
political prophets, that the Unionist organisation was defec- 
tive. But there was yet another cloud in the back-ground. 
The Gladstonians, in spite of having the most unpromising 
candidate conceivable, had carried the seat at the General 
Election pretty easily ; it seemed certain that, where Mr. 
Clement Higgins could obtain a majority of 400 and more, 
any commonplace Gladstonian might hope, unless there 
had been a real reversal of popular feeling, to increase the 
majority largely. These words are written in no spirit of 
hostility to Mr. Higgins; they refer to nothing worse than 
his impassive and unsympathetic appearance, his dull and 
monotonous method of speaking and, dare we add, his 
general insignificance. 
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Ir follows then that there has been a very significant 
reversal of public opinion in the county where agricultural 
depression is mitigated only by the exceeding prosperity 
of the trade in mustard. Nor, fortunately, is there much 
difficulty in pointing out the reason of this happy change. 
So thin, indeed, did the fog of mystery surrounding the 
election seem to be last week that we ventured to indicate 
it in advance. Sir William Harcourt began the trouble by 
that unfeeling cenfession of his desire that agricultural 
prices might remain low, which we shall not fail to impress 
on the agricultural mind in season and out of season. Lord 
Kimberley, in the singularly inept speech which he delivered 
in Norfolk during the recess, made things worse. The 
result is that we have seen the beginning of the end of 
Radical ascendency in the Agricultural Districts Let 
candidates work those phrases well, let them drum them 
into the ears of farmers and labourers, let them placard 
the market-places with the words of Lord Kimberley and 
Sir William Harcourt; then, in due time, the rural world 
will discover, as the towns have discovered long ago, that 
the Radicals are not merely cold friends to them, but even 
bitter and professed enemies. 





In the House of Commons matters, during the early 
part of the week, have been dull beyond all precedent, 
even in the House of Commons itself. To the cynic, 
perhaps, the discussion on Mr. Asquith’s Factories Bill, 
may have afforded some amusement; and even for the 
National Observer, who is no cynic, it was far from easy to 
restrain a smile when one member after another rose to 
say, in effect: ‘The restrictions you propose to enforce in 
my neighbour's business, of which I have of course no 
knowledge, are instinct with the spirit of justice and 
humanity ; but you must pardon my saying that my own 
business, of which every detail is familiar to me, appears to 
be a sealed book to you; and the regulations which you 
desire to impose will injure me and my servants without 
producing any good result whatsoever.’ All this is merely 
amusing; but the Bill itself is full of faults in principle to 
which we have called attention on former occasions. 


Tuen on Tuesday, when Mr. John Ellis called attention 
to the really important question of the position of the 
Charity Commission, the mice played under the Front 
Opposition Bench, and an honourable member tried to 
catch them in a tall hat—presumably of Parisian make, for 
a curly-brimmed British hat is of no use even as a mouse- 
trap—and saw that the new Speaker had fixed his cold grey 
eye upon him. Then the honourable member smiled in 
an unconcerned way ; but he was really in an agony of 
terror, for Mr. Gully might have said, at any moment, 
‘Dickory, Dickory, Dock’ ; and then, as a matter of course, 
the honourable member would have had to run up the 
Clock, or rather the Clock Tower. 





But, in spite of the fact that Mr. J. Ellis raised it, this 
question of the Charity Commission, of its powers and its 
abuse of them, of the wise things which it might do and 
of the foolish things which it does, is of the highest 
importance ; and the subject is one to which we shall 
devote particular attention next week. 





ConcerninG the wearing of the green we may be allowed 
to say that Mr. Redmond has our unadulterated sympathy 
in the persistency with which he calls attention to the 
treatment measured out by the Saxon sergeant to the Irish 
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private. The Saxon is not a badhearted knave; he will 
serve you at a pinch better than any man in the world; 
but he is so chockful of good qualities that no room is left 
for manners in his composition. So, although he wins all 
things in the end, he is apt, in military phrase, ‘to get 
himself disliked.’ He is, so far as a personal experience 
goes, the only man in existence who laughs at a foreigner’s 
mispronunciation of the English language; he has a way, 
not at all a pretty one, of treating the customs of Irish, Scots 
or Welshmen, as the proper subjects for clumsy ridicule ; 
and this habit of being ill-mannered, by way of being witty, 
brings about the most serious results. For proof look to 
Ireland, where you shall find that the English and Protes- 
tint settlers, by their bigotry and lack of power to see 
themselves as others see them, have exercised an immense 
and thoughtless influence towards making the Home Rule 
Problem acute. 

Tuis for example is so much of a Protestant (pronounced 
Prodestant) toast as is fit for publication—* Here's to the 
glorious, pious, and immortal memory of His Majesty King 
William the Third, who saved us all from roguery, popery, 
brass money, and wooden shoes: and, he who will this 
toast deny, may he be rammed, crammed, and slammed 
down the great gun of Athlone, and blown into innumer- 
able pieces to make sparables (7.¢., small nails) for Orange- 
men’s boots to walk on the 12th of July.’ Now, in polities 
one may be at one with the Irish Protestants, who are 
mostly English and Scots; but the refined and graceful 
sentiment which animates this toast is of some help towards 
an appreciation of the peculiar kind of affection in which 
the Roman Catholics hold them. 





Mr. Bernat, the British Consul-General at Havre, who 
introduced the Consular representatives of that town to 
President Faure, is brother of the late Mr. Bernal Osborne, 
whose chequered career and pungent speeches in the 
House of Commons are still remembered by many of his 
contemporaries. There is no one now in Parliament who 
plays the part that ‘B. O.’ did. He scarified bores, and 
killed with ridicule the faddists of his generation. Mr. 
Kinglake, the historian, who was an intimate friend of 
Osborne, used often to say in the Parliament of 1880 : 
‘Oh for one half-hour of my old friend, Ralph Bernal 
Osborne.’ As the world has celebrated of late the anni- 
versary of one great statesman of Jewish descent, it may 
not be amiss to recall the fact that Osborne was almost 
a pure-blooded Spanish Jew by descent, and that he 
married an Irish heiress named Osborne. His father was 
Chairman of Committees in the House of Commons early 
in the century, and was also famous for his marvellous 
collection of antiquities and bric-a-brac of all sorts. The 
present Duchess of St. Albans and Lady Blake, wife of 
the Governor of Jamaica, are both nieces of Mr. Bernal of 


Havre. 





Tur premature death of Professor Goodhart is a most 
serious loss to the scholarship of the country. Being by 
his natural tastes and his great ability one of the most 
finished scholars of his time, he enjoyed, as a colleger at 
Eton and a scholar of ‘Trinity, the best possible education 
that the country can afford to an industrious man; and it 
is quite consistent with his earlier career that, dying at the 
age of thirty-eight, he should have filled for three years 
and a half one of the highest posts which present them- 
selves to the ambition of a scholar. His scholarship was 
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the true issue of his talents, but it was enriched by other 
intellectual gifts which would have made him a remarkable 
man had he never learnt a word of Greek or Latin. A 
keen and constant interest in many fields of learning led 
him to apply a breadth of judgment to his scholarship 
which enabled him to conform to or depart from established 
conventions with unerringly good judgment. A thorough- 
ness of workmanship and neatness of execution, which were 
characteristic of all he did, made him an ideal instructor, 
and though he leaves comparatively little written work 
behind him, he has done as much as any man of his time 
to advance true learning. 


Ir is not, however, only as a scholar that he has left 
a deep and lasting impression on the large number of his 
contemporaries who had the good fortune to reckon him as 
their friend. He will be remembered together with his 
old school mess-mate and life-long friend, the late Mr. J. 
K. Stephen, as representing all that was best in the Cam- 
bridge undergraduate life of his time. Many of the best 
features of his character were curiously represented in his 
performances as an athlete. A prominent member of the 
Eton Eleven, he was one of the leading football players 
both at Eton and Cambridge, ata time when amateur foot- 
ball was certainly at its best, and was the only college don 
who ever represented England in the football field. It 
was commonly supposed that no form of athletics could be 
invented at which he would not excel, and his friends cer- 
tainly never discovered any. When such gifts are com- 
bined, as they were in his case, with a soundness of judg- 
ment and an absence of self-consciousness which enabled 
him to place his great talents at the service of any who 
needed and could appreciate them, his death passes from a 
private to a national misfortune. 

Tue reports of the Servian elections testify to the one- 
sided view which passes current respecting Eastern 
polities. The average English editor knows nothing and 
cares less about the issues which are at stake in the East, 
and the correspondents on the spot are allowed free play 
for their interests and imaginations. As to Servia, we have 
been almost alone in prophesying good concerning the 
delicate situation which confronts and has so far been 
astutely weathered by her kings. The only fault which 
the most captious can find with recent events is the 
elimination of Radicalism from the new assembly. Now, 
apart from the salutary effect of such elimination in a 
country where —more even than elsewhere— Radicalism has 
spelled disaster, the triumph of the king's friends is un- 
impeachable. If ever there were an occasion when the 
over-aweing of the electorate could be justified, it was this. 
But such over-aweing was happily unnecessary. The old 
Constitution has restricted the suffrage to the more patriotic 
classes, whose patriotism has been manifested unswervingly, 
and the taunt that the new chamber will represent no one 
but the Sovereign’s partisans is wholly uncalled for. The 
disfranchised Radical proletariate were not Servia ; indeed 


they were as much Servia’s enemies as the Prince of 


Bulgaria or the partisans of Prince Karageorgevics. Now 
only has the decent, loyal and patriotic community found 
free voice, and its voice has been given with no uncertain 
sound in corroboration of the only available policy 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘The strike of the 
Parisian omnibus men, which came to an end on Thursday 
night, was not of interest merely to those whom it put to 
inconvenience or those whom it moved to rejoicing by its 
removal from our streets of an abominable source of noise. 
Considerable political importance attached to the strike and 
it brought into prominence a social question well worth 
attention. In a biious yellow poster, placarded throughout 
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the capital, the strikers “appealed without fear to the sym. 
pathy of the Parisian population ” 





an appeal, be it said, 
made with success on the occasion of the last strike four 
years ago. Any knot of the curious who stopped to read 
this effusion among you would hear the strikers condemned 
out of the mouth of the petit bourgeois and the working 
man alike. ‘There were good reasons for this concurrence 
of disapproval. 





‘Ir would not be fair to judge the demands of the men 
as a whole by one astounding claim they put forward—* to 
be paid when on strike at the same rate as when at work ” 

but no arbitrator could have decided that the Company 
was to blame for the open breach that arose. The men 
themselves, though to blame in a sense for the strike, were 
not in the first degree responsible for it. The trouble was 
the work of professional agitators and en dernier lieu of the 
Socialist party. A more glaring example has rarely 
occurred of the making of political capital by demagogues 
out of the grievances, artificially hatched, of their dupes, 
The strike was a manceuvre cunningly and carefully planned 
by the leaders of the revolutionary faction. The men were 
mere puppets, marshalled, not in defence of their own 
interests, but to forward the views of politicians who aimed 
at the abolition of free labour and the “ nationalisation ” 
of all industrial enterprise from omnibus-owning to— 
picking pockets. 





‘How despicable a rogue the agitator is has been seen 
to perfection during the past few days. The strike leaders 
have vied with each other in urging the men to resort to 
violence, but always in such crafty terms as to avoid for 
themselves the risk of prosecution, while inviting their 
dupes to take a course which would land them—as it 
has landed not a few—in the Dépot. It would seem that 
the one man who is always a prophet amongst his fellows 
is the humbug. While on this question of violence, it is 
gratifying to be able to add that the authorities, from the 
first, have cut an excellent figure. There has been no 
truckling, as has too often been the case in the past, with 
the rioter. For once in a way the police have been in 
the right place at the right time, and armed with proper 
instructions. After all the famous “ principe d’autorité ” is 
not yet a dead letter in France. 


‘Tue point of general social interest in connection with 
the strike is raised by that demand of the men which 
relates to old age pensions. The long-standing and deep- 
rooted passion of the French for retiring early in life on a 
small income, whether derived from savings or a pension, 
is becoming a veritable mania, which if it progresses will 
convert the race into a “nation de retraités.” The 
Socialists are already demanding that the worker should 
be enabled to cease working after the age of fifty. In a 
few years——or months—the limit will be forty-five. The 
harm accruing to the country from this predilection 
for premature idleness need not be insisted on, lessening, 
as it does to an enormous extent, the national output of 
energy. Moreover the crack-brained economists who 
favour this disposition of mind by their doctrines do not 
seem to see the rock on to which they are steering. By 
what miracle is the third or so of the nation that is to 
remain in harness to support the remaining two-thirds 
invited to kick their heels at its expense ? 





We are told that the proprietors of the ‘ Waterloo ’ series; 
and other educational works hitherto published by Messrs. 
W. H. Allen and Co., have decided, owing to the increasing 
business, to open their own publishing office at 4 Adam 
Street, Strand, where they will carry on the business as 
from this date under the name of Abbott, Jones and Co., 


Limited. 
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IN THE CITY 
The Rise in the Value of Securities—The Grand Trunk 
Agitation—J. R. Roberts’s Stores. 


T is satisfactory to note that there is a decided tendency 
for business to broaden out in all departments of the 
Stock Exchange, and a very substantial gain will be found 
in the general values of securities during the last month. 
According to the Bankers’ Magazine the aggregate value of 
334 representative securities has increased by £12,491,000 
since March 20, the lead being taken by Consols and other 
Government Stocks. Next in importance to the rise in 
Consols, which by the way are at the highest price ever 
recorded, is a material improvement in the American 
railroad market. Cheap money, the advance in the price 
of wheat, cotton, wool and petroleum, and the very low 
level at which American railway securities stand, are the 
causes that have produced the improvement. Whether it 
is justified by the present outlook in the United States is 
another matter ; but it is safe to predict that a year hence 
the purchasers of to-day will not regret their bargains, 
whatever may occur between now and then, The activity 
in mines shows no signs. of cessation, and the increase in 
values would be far greater were fifty or sixty of the 
principal African mining shares included in the table of 
the Bankers’ Magazine, which they are not. That wonder- 
ful security—the Rand Mines, Limited—has alone increased 
in capital value by about £5,000,000 during the last 
month, and the Chartered British South African Company 
has achieved very nearly the same results. are 
only two instances of the universal rise which has occurred 
in South African gold mines, and it is probable that the 
overflow of profits from this department has had not a 
little to do with the advances in other directions. We 
must not omit to mention the improvement in silver 
securities which has counterbalanced a considerable fall in 
Spanish and Argentine descriptions. 


These 


Those who are 
usually well informed take a very gloomy of the political 
situation in Spain, and the decline in Spanish bonds 
cannot certainly be accounted for merely by the Cuban 
hinted that the whole country is 


honeycombed with revolutionary societies which are only 


insurrection. It is 


awaiting a favourable moment for uprising. In Argentina 
also the rise in the gold premium to over 270 per cent. 
points to a state of disquietude which, we are afraid, will 
check the improvement that it was hoped was taking place 
in the country. The progress of events in the Argentine 
Republic has been sadly disappointing, and the intermin- 
able delay in settling the railway guarantees is most 
discreditable to the Government. 

The Atchison reorganisation scheme, of which we gave 
the details some time back, was duly sanctioned at a meet- 
ing of bond and stockholders this week, and we observe 
that our forecast of the value of the 4 per cent. general 
mortgage bonds is being rapidly realised. The bonds have 
risen from 69 to 743, and as we pointed out when they 
were at the lower figure ought to be worth 76 and upwards. 
Another bond which is likely to improve is the Erie second 
mortgage, now quoted at about 66. This Company will pro- 
bably be taken out of the Receivers’ hands before long, 
and its securities are worth attention. Much excitement 
is promised at the meeting of the Grand Trunk of Canada 
next week. The Stockholders’ Committee announce that 
they have received 6000 letters of adherence and proxies 
for £13,000,000. It therefore seems very nearly certain 
that the present directors will be politely asked to resign 
their functions. Sir Henry Tyler has weakened his case 
by sending out a forcibly expressed circular in which he 
asserts that the integrity and credit of the Company are 


seriously threatened by the agitation. The answer is 
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that the credit of the Company is already so seriously 
impaired, and its finances are in such a deplorable condi- 
tion that nothing could do it any harm, and the introduction 
of fresh blood might do some good. 

A great many drapery stores have been turned into 
limited companies recently, and the shares have been 
very freely subscribed for. One of the features of these 
the 
‘founders’ shares in addition to the ordinary capital, and 


undertakings was creation of ‘management’ or 
with proper safeguards there is nothing to be said against 
founders’ shares. On the contrary, if distributed among the 
employees, they provide an incentive for the exercise of 
their best energies and introduce the laudable system of 
In John Barker & Co., of Kensington, a 
large number of so-called ‘management’ shares have been 


profit-sharing. 


given to the heads of the departments, and the last Report 
shows that the ordinary shareholders have every reason to 
be satisfied with the result. We have, however, received 
the Report of another undertaking of a similar kind, 
namely, J. R. Roberts’s Stores at Stratford, in which we 
regret to find that the founders’ shares are unduly, if not 
illegally favoured. This company was formed towards the 
end of July last year, with Mr. A. J. Newton as chairman, 
but the business was taken over as from February 15th, 
1894, in the 


purchase price being paid to the vendors from that date up 


consideration of 5 per cent. interest on 


to the time of the completion of the sale. The prospectus 
stated that after payment in each year of a dividend of 7 
per cent. on the ordinary shares, the surplus profits, subject 
to provision of a reserve fund, would be divisible in equal 
moieties between the holders of the ordinary and founders’ 
The 
February 14th last, has just been issued and shows a net 
profit of £19,356. 
the vendors, and a half year’s interest on the debentures 


shares. Report for the financial year, ended on 


After paying the stipulated interest to 


and preference shares, there remains a surplus of £9520. 


Out of this sum the directors propose to pay 7 per cent. for 
six months on the ordinary shares and then after deducting 
10 per cent. of the balance for reserve, they calmly split 
up what remains between the ordinary and founders’ 
shares. The result of this is that while the ordinary share- 
holders are only getting their 7 per cent. for six months 
the holders of founders’ shares are participating in the whole 
year's profits as if the 7 per cent. had been paid for the full 
period. The Company, be it observed, is dealing with the 
profits of twelve months’ trading, and if the ordinary shares 
are only entitled to 7 per cent. from the time the capital 
was subscribed, the founders cannot surely be entitled 
to share in more than the surplus over the 7 per cent. for 
the same period. We may point out that if the ordinary 
shareholders had been given a full year’s dividend of 7 per 
cent. there would have been nothing at all for the founders. 
We understand that the accounts were adopted at the 
1. 2eting on Tuesday last; but we cannot think that the 
course pursued by the directors was legal, and in any case 
it was grossly unfair and creates a grave suspicion that 
those who manage the company are anxious to show a 
large dividend on the founders’ shares in order to market 
them at a high price. We are surprised that Mr. Newton, 
who is the Chairman of Harrod’s Stores, should be a party 
to such a transaction, and we cannot congratulate him on 
the balance-sheet generally. The profits last year were 
£1000 smaller than in either of the two preceding years, 
and we find ‘ preliminary expenses’ figuring as an asset for 
£3000, only £234 having been written off out of income. 
It will occur to many people that until the item of pre- 
liminary expenses is removed altogether from the accounts, 
there ought to be no distribution of any surplus at all, for 
as the balance-sheet stands at present the real assets are 
£3000 short of the liabilities, 
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A SCANDINAVIAN QUARREL AND THE 
RUSSIAN BEAR 


we a satire the present state of things in the two 

‘brother-kingdoms’ of Sweden-Norway is upon 
the once famous saying of Mr. Gladstone as to the ‘ Home 
Rule arrangement’ of those countries! ‘The largest and 
most liberal autonomy,’ he exclaimed, ‘has been conceded 
to the Norwegian people; and, singular to say, the effect 
is that that people, who not only seemed to be two, but 
were two, seventy years ago, are rapidly becoming one in 
the 


through the working, the almost magical workin 


interests 
ov, of thal 


~> 


heart and affection in sense of common 
system which we recommend ’—namely, for Lreland., 

And now! ‘Things have come to such a pass that there 
is already some talk as to the Gordian knot having to be 
cut by the Swedish sword. In the Storthing at Christiania, 
the King has been spoken of, while personally present 
in the Norwegian capital, as ‘a foreign man from a 
foreign land, without the President of the Chamber calling 
the offending member to order. Whereupon the King 
and the Queen, in a huff, left Christiania, and were received 
at Stockholm by a mass demonstration of so enthusiastic a 
kind as to make the strained condition of affairs appear 
even more dangerous. Meanwhile, Norway is practically 
without a proper Government in a constitutional sense. 
The majority in Parliament insists on having a special 
diplomatic representation abroad and a special Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. It wants even to have the last symbol of 
the Union removed from the small corner of the Norwegian 
Hag, so as to show clearly that the ‘last link ’ of connection 
with the neighbouring kingdom is destroyed. 

Under these circumstances the Stang Cabinet, which 
the King upheld in spite of the wishes of the Storthing, 
saw itself compelled to offer its resignation. Then an 
attempt was made by the monarch to appoint a temporary 
‘ Business Ministry,’ while negotiations were to be carried 
on for the settlement of the apparently insoluble difticul- 
ties. Various concessions were offered by Sweden, when, 
in the midst of the endeavours made for a reconciliation, 
Oscar II. was practically driven out by the scene in Parlia- 
ment. The Left, that is the majority of the people's 
representatives, had, before his departure, declined to 
On 


his part, the monarch declared, contrary to the view of the 


accept the ‘ Business Ministry’ under Herr Michelet. 


representatives of the people, that the ‘ Ground-law ’ does 
not compel him to choose, as members of the State Council, 
persons belonging to the majority of the Storthing or 
sharing its political opinions. 

It is not for us to take sides in this deplorable complica- 
tion. All we can say is, that if matters were to come to a 
state of open hostilities, Russia, which has for a long time 


past wished to get an ice-free harbour opposite the British 


shore, would probably not be slow in taking advantage of 


the situation. As to Mr. Gladstone, whose sayings about 
the ‘magical working of the Home Rule arrangement’ in 
Norway-Sweden, the ‘union of hearts,’ and so forth, and 
the applicability of this Scandinavian model to ‘ the system 
which we recommend,’ have been repeated, parrot-like, 
not only by the mass of his more ignorant followers but 
even by Cabinet Ministers of his party, we wonder what he 
would say now, assuming that in the meantime he has 
really mastered the facts of the case. 

For he has been altogether wrong in his facts as well as 
in his conclusions and prophecies. His false analogy 
between Norway-Sweden and Great-Britain-Ireland does 
not stand the test of inquiry for a moment. It was only 
after the overthrow of Napoleon I. that Norway was 
joined, rather forcibly, to Sweden. After a short armed 
resistance on the part of the Norwegians, a compromise 
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was effected by which it was agreed that Norway was to 
be recognised as ‘a free, independent, indivisible, and 
inalienable State, united with Sweden under a single 
king.’ 


But beyond this ‘personal union,’ or ‘golden link 
of the Crown,’ scarcely any political community was to 
exist between the two nations, each of which, be it noted, 
The Parliaments of 
Sweden and Norway are wholly independent of each 


has a separate language of its own. 
other. There is no common Imperial Ministry, each 
country having its own Cabinet. The kingdoms, moreover, 
have separate armies and navies. 

And yet Mr. Gladstone declared that this is ‘ the system 
which we recommend.’ Did he do so from sheer ignorance, 
or, knowing better, with an ulterior, though not yet fully 
avowed, object ? The differences in history, in language, 
in constitution, and in race tendencies, make it intelligible 
that Norway, which is a kind of Northern Switzerland, 
should be bent upon converting her loose junction with 
the Swedish Crown into an even looser one, so that at most 
the name of the same monarch should serve as a common 
figure-head, whilst even the flag would not show any 
evidence of connection. But is this the proper example for 
England-Ireland? How the leaders of the Irish League 
must have laughed in their sleeves when Mr. Gladstone 
praised the Scandinavian ‘ Home Rule arrangement!’ 

In the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, of a few days ago, Mr. 
Bjornstjerne-Bjornson, the Norwegian poet, who is one of 
the chiefs of the extreme party of Disunionists, had a long 
article in which he dwelt on the fact that the state of things 
created by the Norwegian Constitution had no analogy 
whatever to the ‘Compromise ’ effected between Austria 
and Hungary. Virtually, this is another blow struck against 
the frequent assertions of Mr. Gladstone and his followers. 
Mr. Bjornstjerne-Bjornson further says that ‘between the 
aspirations of a Swede and those of a Norwegian there is 
the same difference as between the day-dreams of an 
aristocratic Junker and the desires of a cabin-boy longing 
to go over sea.’ He points out that Norway has no 
aristocratic class, no great landowners, a very restricted 
bureaucracy, and that her people are mainly peasants and 
seamen. He adds that Norway possesses the institution of 
juries; that her commercial policy inclines to free trade ; 
that as a maritime nation she comes next after England 
and the United States, being in this respect nearly on a 
on all these points there is 
He insists 


level with Germany ; and that 
a marked difference between her and Sweden. 
on Norway obtaining Consuls and a Foreign Secretary of 
her Owl. 

Of the prospect of the present crisis issuing in war Mr, 
But then it must not be forgotten 
that his object is to confirm his countrymen in their resist- 


Bjornson makes light. 
ance. As regards Russia, which he alludes to at the end 
of his article by a single unmeaning word, he has, on pre- 
vious occasions, given forth rather dubious, not to say 
dangerous, utterances. It would be an evil day for the 
independence and the freedom of the Scandinavian nations 
if the Norwegians, a people of 2,000,000 only, were to 
under-estimate the aggressive character of a neighbouring 
Empire of more than 124,000,000 distributed over Europe 
and Asia. K. B. 

ON AN ORIENT LINER—THE ISLE OF 

ST. IRENE 

PFXHERE is something unsatisfactory in the derivation of 

‘Santorin ’ ‘St. Santorin is neither 
Latin nor Greek, Turkish nor Arabic. But it would be 
difficult otherwise to account for the modern name of 
Thera in the Cyclades, and we must accept it until we can 
There is a strong tendency among 


from Irene.’ 


find something better. 


the modern Greeks to revert to the ancient names of 
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places, and probably in a few years Santorin will be almost 
forgotten. It is interesting to note that the capital town 
of Thera bears the name of Phera, and a treatise might be 
written on similar curiosities of nomenclature, on the 
influence of the hieroglyphic P in Greek, and, in short, on 


the famous ‘digamma,’ which did so puzzle the learned of 


the last century. The modern capital of Thebes is called 
Pheba or Pheva, as Mr. Bent points out in his book on the 
Cyclades, and there are many other examples. Without 
searching far into such recondite questions, it may yet be 
worth while to record the impressions produced on the 
mind of an ordinary tourist by a visit to the astonishing 
marine volcano, so oddly called after the sainted empress 
whose name was ‘ Peace.’ For years together there is no 
peace on the island; and though just at present, smoke 
has ceased to rise from the crater, the lava in places is still 
quite hot. We speak of ‘ the island’ as one, but since the 
last disruption it really consists of a group of islets— 
Thera, Old Kammeni, and New and Little Kammeni 

fused into one, these constituting the crater. Shaped like 
a horse shoe, the largest island, Thera, nearly surrounds 
the crater, with an unfathomable strait between, Therasia 
forming a breakwater on the west. Finally, if we 
essay to enter the central strait from the south we must 
pass Aspronisi on one side or the other. There is probably 
nothing else in Europe so striking as the contrast between 
the intense blackness of the ‘ Burnt Isles’ in the middle of 
the harbour and the whiteness of the opposite cliffs, a 
thousand feet high, rising without a break from 
the water's edge. Mr. Bent calls it ‘a _ hideous 
island, fascinating in its hideousness.’ ‘This is too 
strong. 
like the heaps of slag we see near a mine in the 
Midlands. But Thera’s white cliffs are striped with red, 
almost scarlet, and many other colours, and have a slight, 


The Burnt Isles are ugly enough, looking 


but very perceptible crown of green foliage. In the fore- 
ground, on a lofty rock, projecting from the long line of 
picturesque villages and churches, is the old Venetian 
castle of Searos, built by some Duke of Naxos, almost 
covered with ivy, or some other creeping plant. In the 
background is the noble mountain, St. Elias, nearly two 
thousand feet high. This mountain is the only thing 
in sight on Santorin, which is not volcanic, but if we glance 
across the violet and turquoise sea in a north-westerly 
direction we can descry, through a veil of blue haze, the 
varied outline of the beautiful islands of Sikinos and Ios, 
while the glorious peaks of Naxos are just visible beyond, 
through the gap which divides Thera from Therasia. 
Strange, even weird as is the scene in the foreground, we 
cannot call it hideous. The inhabitants, with a pardonable 
partiality, call it calliste, and are probably more attached to 
their voleano than any other Greeks to any other island in 
the Archipelago. This is the more curious when we 
remember the difficulty with which, on divers occasions, 
they have preserved their lives during eruptions, the 
absence of either wood or water, and the almost inacces- 
sible character of the cliff they have to climb to reach their 
homes. On the other hand, Thera produces the best wine 
in the Levant, and the Burnt Isles, with their sulphur and 
other precious minerals, bring in a rich harvest to the in- 
dustrious islanders. 

The volcano is mentioned by Pliny as having been active 
in Bc. 198, and again about fifty years before his own 
time. Mr, Theodore Bent has written an ingenious paper 
in one of the monthly reviews to prove that St. John in 
Patmos witnessed the great eruption of a.p. 60, and drew 
from it some of the descriptions in the Apocalypse 
from what he saw going on before his eyes. In 726 
another convulsion occurred, when the sea boiled like a 
cauldron and pumice floated away to the neighbouring 


L 


isles. Considerable intervals separated the various ex- 


plosions, but in 1650 their sound could be heard as far off 
as the Dardanelles, and resembled the discharges of 


artillery in a naval engagement. This year was long 
known among the people as ‘ the year of evil.” Thousands 
were rendered senseless by the sulphurous smoke. Others 
were blinded: and some went mad with terror. This was 
the eruption described by Tournefort, who himself visited 
Santorin in 1700, and heard the particulars from those 
who had seen it. While he was writing the well-known 
narrative of his travels, a fresh explosion took place, 
namely in 1707. After that St. Irene again resumed her 
sway, and held it for a hundred and sixty years. But in 
January 18606 there was a fresh disturbance, and three 
islets appeared near New Kammeni. The people promptly 
named one of them after King George, but it was soon 
joined to its larger neighbour, and cannot now be distin- 
guished, This eruption went on until 1870, and the rocks 
were still smoking nearly twenty years later. The old 
Burnt Island is now almost covered with short green 
grass, which makes the contrast with its sable neighbours 
all the more striking. The fertility of the volcanic soil is 
wonderful, and the frequent showers produced in winter 
and spring when the humid sea air comes into contact 
with the heated rocks, no doubt increases it. From the 
cliffs on the south side of Thera there is a gentle slope to the 
sea covered with vineyards and dotted with underground 
villages and churches, which look from a distance as if they 
had no parishioners belonging to them, the houses being 
grottoes on either side of deep ravines. Yet these 
Troglodytes are among the most well-behaved and hard- 
working of the people of Greece, and there is not a 
policeman on the island. 

In her recent cruise the Garonne took a new course. 
She entered the harbour from the south, with Aspronisi 
on her port side and <Acroteri, a red headland, on the 
starboard. The circular form of the harbour, with the 
Burnt Isles in the centre, was well seen. In the back- 
ground was Mount St. Elias, from whose summit all the 
Cyclades and even Crete may be descried in fine weather. 
As the ship got further she turned gently to the left and 
was immediately abreast of a long white line of houses and 
churches on the summit of the cliff These form 
successively the towns of Meroviglia, Phera and Epano- 
meria, linked together by villages, the dark promontory of 
Scaros, with the tower, where the Italian princes held 
their court, being immediately in front. At the foot of 
the cliff are a few houses and some little ships moored to 
the shore, for there is no anchorage in water so deep— 
varying in fact between two hundred fathoms and a 
hundred and fifty, close to the land. A zigzag path 
climbs up to the towns on the top, and the rock dwellings 
of the people are distinguished by a kind of false front, at 
intervals, where a ledge in the white lava offers a footing. 
Opposite, on the left, was Therasia, also studded with 
houses, and the desolate blackness of the islets which form 
the crater, a mass of sulphur on which even the Greek 
workman dares not sleep, so potent are the fumes, looks all 
the darker by contrast. As a rule ships visiting the island 
enter by the north-western passage, and leave Kpanomeria 
and the other towns on the left. On the recent occasion 
the Garonne sailed all round the crater and out again 
between Aspronisi and the southern point of Therasia, the 
sun setting gently and adding a new warmth to the high 
colouring of cliffs and rocks. ‘Two hours exactly were 
occupied in the passage, and those who saw it can never 
forget the view, so unlike anything else to be seen in 
Europe. Thence to Beyrout she passed Rhodes and 
Cyprus, the ancient city of King Hiram’s ally, the King 
of Chittim, being well seen from the deck. 
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‘IT RAPED YOUR RICHEST ROADSTEAD— 
I PLUNDERED SINGAPORE’ 


PPNAXATION is always a difficult matter to arrange satis- 

factorily to all parties concerned, and the difficulty 
appears in its gravest form when the payment has to be 
made by a colony to the mother country. <A colony 
endowed with representative government pays no taxes to 
the Home Government, and provides for all its own ex- 
penses ; a Crown colony receives the most important part 
of its civil government and all its military and naval pro- 
tection from home, and pays as little for it as it can induce 
the Home Government to accept. As a rule, the latter 
considers that the colony is to pay out-of-pocket expenses, 
and arranges accordingly. But some colonies occupy the 
peculiar position of being to the trade of the Empire what 
main roads formerly were to that of the country ; and a 
difficulty analogous to that formerly experienced in provi- 
ding for a just incidence of highway rates is now keenly 
felt in many parts of the Empire in deciding at whose 
expense various naval and commercial stations ought to be 
fortified. Among these Singapore is conspicuous. If the 
sea road to the Pacific north of the equator is to be main- 
tained in a state of safety for the trade of the Empire, our 
position at Singapore must be impregnable. It cannot be 
said that it is the key to the Pacific in the same way as 
Gibraltar is to the Mediterranean; but it would be im- 
possible to find any one point east of Suez of greater im- 


portance to the safety of our commerce or the power of 


our navy. 

Under these circumstances it is to be hoped that the 
complaints contained in a most moderate and business-like 
petition about to be presented to the House of Commons 
from the inhabitants of the Straits Settlements will meet 
with a satisfactory answer from the responsible authorities. 
The gist of the matter is that the Home Government 
maintain the view clearly expressed by their predecessors 
on the original formation of the colony in 1865: namely, 
that the Settlements were taken over ‘not with a view to 
hold them as military stations, but to meet the often 
expressed views of the local community,’ and consequently 
that no additional burden is to be cast on the Imperial 
Exchequer by the force to be maintained in them. This 
view was applied in practice in 1890 when the Home 
Government raised their demand for payment for value 
received to £100,000 a year, an increase of nearly cent. 
per cent. on what had previously been paid. The question 
is a little complicated by a subsequent arrangement 
deferring the payment of some £30,000, and by the ever- 
recurring difficulties arising out of the fall of silver; but 
in the main it is, Does the principle laid down in 1865 still 
hold good? The Home Government merely refers to its 
previous declarations. The colonists urge that cireum- 
stances alter cases; that the opening of the Suez Canal 
the institution of an Imperial coaling station, the develop- 
ment of steam power which has led to the institution of 
coal depots for commercial purposes, and other commercial 
causes unforeseen in 1865, have entirely altered the 
character of the Settlements, taking an imperial point of 
view, from that of a trading station to a house of call. 
The Government demands have eaten up a_ surplus 
accumulated in former years and set aside under the 
direction of a Secretary of State to meet emergencies 
arising from ‘bad seasons, depression of trade, or other 
‘alamity ’; the colony pays £60 per head of the garrison 
stationed there, while other Crown Colonies pay sums 
varying from nothing to £54, and the only resort left for 
raising money is an interference with that freedom of 
traflie which the traders of Singapore regard as the 
foundation of their prosperity. 
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The above facts make out a strong case for the modifica- 
tion of the principle on which the colonists have hitherto 
been taxed and constitute a claim at least to a careful 
hearing and a complete answer. It is difficult for the 
inhabitants of a Crown Colony to make any appeal to the 
general sense of justice of their more fully represented 
fellow subjects : but the method adopted on the present 
occasion seems consistent with loyalty to the Empire, and 
not undignified in itself. According to the custom pre- 
valent in other Crown Colonies (which is an odd sign of 
the superstitious regard for representative government 
entertained by the Colonial Office), the Home Government 
originally forced the Legislative Council to pass the neces- 
sary vote by calling on the non-official members to vote 
against their convictions. As they constituted a majority 
of the whole the vote was passed, but immediately after- 
wards the same body unanimously passed two resolutions 
condemning the policy of the measure. More recently 
the refusal of the Home Government to make any material 
reduction in their demand has led to the resignation of 
three of the non-ofticial members of the Council, and of 
all the non-official Justices of the Peace in Singapore, 
while the Singapore Chamber of Commerce have failed to 
find any fit person to represent them in the Council. 
As these measures will, probably, not seriously impair the 
good government of the colony, they are consistent with 
a substantial loyalty vouched for by Mr. Norman in his 
recent valuable work. This loyalty will probably induce 
the colonists to submit to any decision finally arrived at. 
But the strong expression of feeling exhibited in the 
colony coupled with the knowledge we have of the shifts 
to which a Chancellor of the Exchequer will have resort 
to reduce his estimates will, it is to be hoped, have their 
due effect in this country. We may expect that the 
defences of Singapore will be properly praceeded with in 
any case ; but the representatives of the English at home 
will do well to remember how strong is their obligation 
to deal justly with our fellow subjects abroad, who are 
unrepresented by anybody except those whose action they 
so strenuously denounce. 


THE POSE OF ARTIST 


i on weakness of the British public for accepting a 
= man’s own account of himself has long been familiar 
to the charlatan. A self-assumed title is meaningless only 
to the initiated few, the herd value it as highly as one 
that has been conferred. Even the pugilist knows the 
advantage of flowering into a Professor when lessons are 
to be given and the same appellation lures customers to 
the vendor of patent pills and plasters, and pupils to the 
dancing-master. Literature, like every other calling, has 
its quacks, and they are as keen as the rest to throw dust 
in the eyes of their patrons. A generation or two ago a 
favourite device was to flourish certain letters of the 
alphabet supposed to indicate academic distinction, and 
the practice has not yet become quite obsolete among the 
somewhat poor-spirited provincials, who play the game on 
asmallscale. The ‘ thirteen-pun-ten ’ doctor—as a Scotch 
notoriety was nicknamed in reference to the cost of his 
American LL.D.--is not yet an extinet species. But a 
sham degree will no longer serve the purpose of any one 
with an ambition not confined to the reading circle or the 
villas of a country town. Since Carlyle refused to adorn 
his signature with the ornament conferred on him by 
Oxford, the only authors who have found it worth while 
to trade on University honours are the compilers of 
dictionaries, school manuals, and other instructive books 
that are no books. As far as belles lettres are concerned a 
reputation for great learning is rather a disadvantage than 
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otherwise to the writer. So the quack of large ambition 
finds that it is not worth his while to buy, steal, or parade 
any learned distinction. The term ‘artist’ is much more 
suitable to his purpose. He need not pay even a paltry 
‘thirteen pun ten’ for it, and it has been hallowed by long 


application to the most consummate flowers of literature. 


Satire wielded by the dramatists laughed the parade of 


learning out of sight, but the word ‘artist’ is rooted in 
such fine associations that so far it has escaped the shafts 
of those who shoot at Folly as it flies. Yet the title is worn 
with such an air of contemptuous superiority one is sur- 
prised it has not galled some crushed worm to retort, 
especially as the fourth-rate man of letters has not been 
allowed to monopolise the distinction. The mountebank 
and the musical-hall singer share it with barbers and 
birdstutfers. What poor devil of an actor or drudge of an 
actress does not claim to be an artist equally with an 
Irving or a Bernhardt? Your ordinary kitchen knave no 
sooner learns to boil a pudding than he becomes an 
‘ artist.’ 

Not one of them however plays such fantastic tricks 
before High Heaven as the literary poseur. He learned 
the trick of it in the Latin Quarter, but the naturally 
histrionic and vivacious Frenchman can be graceful even 
in absurdity. The sedate Englishman aping him repro- 
And the worst of it is that 
the typical example comes at length to take his own 


duces nothing but the folly. 
pretensions seriously. A disciple of the immortal Tristram 
says no one can ride a hobby for long without becoming 
bandy-legged. The most commonplace of all quacks, 
when by incessant puffery and continuai drumming at ‘ the 
big human passions’ he has begun to sell by thousands, in 
nine cases out of ten, incredible as it may appear, really 
begins to think himself Shakespeare, but rather more so. 
He most likely began by quite consciously acting the 
artist, but eventually the poscur stiffens in his pose, he 
loses his early power of getting out of it, and seeing the 
rest of the world taking his pretensions seriously does so 
himself. This humbug, however, though he thinks him- 
self the master artist of the time, is not a good example 
in some respects, for he does not impose on the critics. 
His antithesis is the posewr who vows and protests that art 
is not for the million and even affects to be proud of his 
limited sale, who, in the holy name of style, twiddles and 
twangs half obsolete words and phrases into an inverted 
and speckled prose, which is in his own slang ‘ touched with 
distinction.” That his audience, though few, may perhaps 
The indolent 
reviewer takes him at his own valuation, and would 
influence readers to do so also but that he has lost the 
power of influencing anybody. 


not be ‘fit’ is a suggestion he rejects. 


He has not wit enough to 
see that in our brand new artist we have but a resurrection 
of follies and absurdities supposed to be dead. He is but 
the poor poet of so many dramas ancient and modern in a 
new guise, hut with all his old airs and graces and bombast 
and foolery ; not quite so hard up perhaps but otherwise just 
as well calculated to excite mirth and pity. 
one has passed into the other, though as rhyming is not so 
fashionable as it once was, the ‘artist’ need not necessarily 
bea poet. 

Unfortunately our modern artist is not quite so harmless 
as his ancient prototype. ‘There are no worse men than 
bad authors,’ says one of Fielding’s characters, and it has 
become the fashion for them now to claim privileges and 
a licence not dreamed of before. As long as a man is 
merely a writer he does not consider that he has been 
emancipated from the bondage of law and convention, but 
there is no morality in art. This abstract doctrine, the 
soundness of which it is unnecessary to discuss, has been 


an inexhaustible fountain of paradox. No one could main- 


The soul of 
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tain the pose of literary artist for ten minutes if he had 
not wit enough to apply it personally. In hot youth the 
daringly wicked flight was not meant for serious, but as 
time moves on and middle age arrives the man, like a 
sailor who begins eventually to think his lying yarns are 
And that is 
Thus, 


true, develops a belief in his own paradoxes. 
the beginning of disease —of intellectual dry-rot. 
although it matters little what a strong man calls himself, 
since posterity will eventually adjust his title and allot his 
place, the pose of literary artist is fraught with danger to 
those of feeble intellect, whether they indulge in_ it 
themselves or only suffer themselves to be deceived by 
the charlatan who has done so. Genius has frequently 
played havoc with morality and convention, and when 
genius is unmistakable there are few who would harshly 
condemn it. Strong satire, too, is often coarse, but 
non sequitur that coarseness is always satire, and among 
the numbers who dub themselves ‘artists’ the geniuses 
are few indeed. Stripped of their affectations and_pre- 
tensions the majority are as commonplace as is  con- 
ceivable. To encourage them in the delusion that 
morality may be discounted by merely professing a taste 


for art is to hurry them to perdition. It has recently 


become a fashion with certain irresponsible writers to scott 


at purity ia every shape and guise, and nothing could be 
more calculated to injure young and_ impressionable 
aspirants to literary fame. If every other sanction be 


disallowed it still remains a fact that without the main- 


tenance of morality you forfeit not only the pleasure of 


clean and wholesome manners but physical health and 
vigour also. Impurity is in itself decay, and if, as is likely 
to happen, its insidious progress among our writers be 
checked by the scandal of the hour, the disgust and horror 
caused by it will be no unreasonable or excessive price to 


pay for the boon, 


WAs IT MURDER? 


[' is written in the annals of Scotland that in the month 
of July 1537, Lady Jonet Douglas, widow of Lord 
Glamys and wife of one Campbell, of Skipneith, was burnt 
to death on the Castle Hill of Edinburgh for treason and 
attempting, by poison, to take the life of His Most Sacred 
Majesty James V. From the nature of the death she died 
it was long popularly believed that Lady Glamys had 
But in Scotland, for the crimes of 


treason and murder, women of high rank were burned at 


suffered for witcheraft. 


the stake, while for less serious offences they were con- 
demned to be drowned. If Lady Glamys was guilty of 
the charge preferred against her, then the times in which she 
But it 


is legitimate to doubt whether she was convicted on evi- 


lived must excuse her judges of inhuman cruelty. 


dence or on the suspicion engendered by hatred of the 
name she bore. ‘There were many at the time of her death 
who favoured the latter alternative. 

Lady Jonet Douglas was a grand-daughter of Archibald, 
fifth Karl of Angus, surnamed Bell-the-Cat, and a daughter 
of that 
James IV. 
in Scotland, and as capable in affairs as she was beautiful. 


Karl's eldest son who fell at Flodden = with 


She was accounted the most beautiful woman 


According to an old historian : ‘She was of middle stature, 
not too fat, her face of an oval form; her complexion ex- 
tremely fair and beautiful, with a majestic mien. Besides 
all these perfections, she was a lady of singular chastity 
. . . her courage was above what could be expected in her 
sex ; her judgment solid, her behaviour affable and engaging 
About the year 1521 


There were two children of 


to her inferiors as well as equals.’ 
she married Lord Glamys. 
this marriage, a son who became seventh Lord Glamys, 
and a daughter who was afterwards married to Ross of 
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Craigie, one of the favourites of James V. Lord Glamys 
died on the 12th December, 1527; and in the month of 
July 1528, the king effected his escape from Falkland 
Palace, and the power of the red Douglases was broken. 
Their estates were forfeited and they were banished from 
the kingdom. Lady Glamys was prosecuted for treason, 
but the charge fell through; but in July 1531, Gavin 
Hamilton got a gift from the crown of the escheat of all 
the goods heritable and movable which pertained to Lady 
Jonet Douglas for intercommuning with our Sovereign 
Lord’s rebels; and in November of the same year she 
was again summoned to stand her trial for treason. A 
few months later she was charged with the murder of 
her husband. But the case was abandoned or the lady 
acquitted; at least there is no further mention of it 
in the criminal records. About this time she married 
Archibald Campbell of Skipneith, and for some years 
enjoyed peace from her enemies. But in the summer 
of 1537, ‘to the whole country’s amazement and con- 
sternation,’ the ill-fated lady was again brought to trial 
on the charge of treason and attempting to poison the 
king. In the character of apologist for the king, the 
hiscorian Pinkerton makes the following remark: ‘ That 
the king, after forgetting that Lady Glamys was the sister 
of Lord Angus for no less than nine years after that earl’s 
banishment, should suddenly and in the very crisis of 
affliction [the death of the 


queen| exchange sentiments of sorrow for those of 


domestic and national 
vengeance is neither probable in itself nor agreeable to 
the laws of human nature.” Few men can dogmatise upon 
the laws of human nature, and Mr. Pinkerton might have 
made sure of his facts. Lady Glamys had been four times 
previously summoned to stand her trial, thrice for treason 
and once for murder, and all her possessions had been for- 
feited. Surely it was not the fault of the public prosecutor 
of that day, whoever he was, that the lady was alive 
Her accuser was William 
A motive for 


to be summoned a fifth time. 
Lyon, a near kinsman of her late husband. 
his conduct has been imputed by one historian to an 
unworthy passion which he entertained for the lady and 
which was converted into hatred by her scorn of his pro- 
What truth there is in the story it is impossible to 
say. Buchanan, who was resident in Scotland at the time 
But he attests the state- 


ment, as do others, that Lyon afterwards repented of the 


posals. 
of the trial, does not mention it. 


havoe he had brought upon his kinsman’s house, and con- 
fessed to the king that the charge he had made against 
Lady Glamys was false. The charge was that she along 
with her husband, her son, one John Lyon, and an old 
priest were in a plot to take the life of the king by poison. 
Young Lord Glamys, a boy of sixteen years, confessed to 
a knowledge of the conspiracy. But in Parliament, March 
15, 1542, his forfeiture was rescinded because, in fear of 
his life and with the rack before his eyes, he made a false 
confession. No other evidence of any weight was adduced 
against her, for her supposed accomplices and servants, 
though put to torture, persisted in declaring her innocent 
of the charge. ‘The man Makke, from whom she was said 
to have purchased the poison, had this curious sentence 
passed on him that he should be banished from all parts of 
Scotland except Aberdeen. 

Mr. Tytler, who professed to have examined the new 
matter discovered in relation to the trial by Mr. Pitcairn 
and published in his ‘Criminal Trials,’ could not see his 
way to believe in the lady’s innocence for two reasons. 
The first was that he regarded the new matter discovered 
by Mr. Pitcairn, as of little weight and unworthy of serious 
regard, The second was that he did not believe the jury 
who sat upon her trial, among whom were many of her 
own kinsmen, would have violated their oaths and their 
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consciences by declaring her guilty if they believed her 
innocent, 

Now as regards the new matter discovered by Mr. 
Pitcairn, this much may be said that Mr. Tytler does not 
seem to have studied it very minutely. In the first place 
he misdates Lord Glamys’s death, saying it took place in 
August 1528 instead of December 1527. This mistake, 
although apparently trivial, yet to a certain extent 
prejudices the case. For it is in everybody’s mind that 
Lady Glamys was accused of having poisoned her 
husband, from whom it was said that she was estranged 
on account of the lukewarm support he accorded to her 
brother’s cause. When we read, then, according to Mr. 
Tytler, that five weeks previous to her husband’s death 
she was engaged in convocating the lieges in the 
interest of the Earl of Angus, we are struck by a 
possible relation between the facts which is both fanciful 
In the second place, Mr. Tytler dismisses 
the narrative of the trial taken from a history of 


and unjust. 


Scotiand, compiled by David Scott of the Inner Temple, 
and printed in 1727 as a mere rifacimento of Buchanan’s 
story. Mr. Scott’s narrative of this trial is taken almost 
verbatim from an account of it written by a Frenchman, 
and published in Paris in 1612, and is as different from 
Buchanan’s as any two accounts of the same thing could 
well be. In the third place, Mr. Tytler says that there is 
only one contemporary piece of writing upon which he 
can place any reliance, and that occurs in the ‘ Diurnal 
of Occurrents,’ which simply states that Lady Glamys, 
having been accused and convicted of treason and 
attempting to poison the king, was burned to death 
on the Castle Hill of Edinburgh. Yet there was the 
letter of Sir Thomas Clifford written from Edinburgh to 
King Henry VIII: ‘On Tuesday next following the 
lady Glammis sister to the Earl of Angus was burned 
in Edinburgh for treason laid unto her charge against 
the King’s person; as I can perceive without any 
substantial ground or proof of matter.’ This is a con- 
temporary piece of writing. But Mr. Tytler would place 
no reliance on it because Henry and James were not very 
good friends, and therefore it was the business of an 
ambassador not to tell the truth if he could do harm by 
telling a lie. As regards Buchanan, Mr. Tytler evidently 
thought him too prejudiced to be trusted, and yet 
Pinkerton says of the same historian that his narrative 
of the events of the year 1537 is the one he himself shall 
follow as that of an ear, if not of an eye, witness; and of one 
who has the credit, notwithstanding his enmity to kings, 
and this monarch in particular, of having given the most 
favourable account of those transactions which have been 
thought to throw an indelible stain upon the memory of 
James. Buchanan returned from Paris to Scotland in 
May 1537 in company with Gilbert Kennedy, Earl of 
Cassilis, and for some time afterwards resided at the Earl’s 
seat in the country. As Cassilis was one of the jury who 
sat on the trial of Li ly Glamys Buchanan may well have 
been an ear-witness of the whole affair, and he did not 
believe her guilty. 

It is impossible not to sympathise with Mr. Tytler when 
he refuses to believe that the barons and gentlemen who 
composed the jury violated their consciences and _ their 
oaths. But that is purely a matter of sentiment. The 
question is, Was Lady Glamys falsely accused? Of what 
value is the answer that her jury must have thought her 
guilty else they would not have condemned her? There 
were three others mentioned as her co-conspirators, but 
the Government proceeded against the woman first ; tried, 
condemned, and burned her the same day. It looks like 
But in those days they used the 


panic, or worse. 
In spite of the 


utmost despatch with those they hated, 
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historians one is inclined to think that the death of Lady 
Glamys does cast ‘an indelible stain’ on the memory of 
James. But there is no way of putting the question of 
this tragedy of three hundred and fifty years ago absolutely 
beyond doubt, 


GOLF IN A GARDEN 
BY ONE WHO HAS TRIED IT 


- True Golfer, it is whispered, hankers after a course 
of smooth perfection, where such slight hillocks as 
there be may help himself and hinder his rival ; sometimes 
he has been known to yearn for automatic bunkers to yawn 
wheresoever his adversary’s ball shall strike. Failing this 
he is content with St. Andrews or Westward Ho! or 
Sandwich—a course which I, heretic that I am, prefer 
before either of them. Heavens! when championships or 
medals are being fought on cramped or cumbered links, 
how the True Golfer—an indifferent player at best 
makes his bumpkin hosts feel each bump in the putting- 
greens as if they were boils or blains on their own flesh ! 
But there are golfers and True Golfers and people who 
play golf, of which last persuasion I am an unworthy 
member. The True Golfer talks of brasseys and bulgers, 
of pedigreed clubs and crafty professionals. The golfer 
plays seriously wherever he may be and whosoever his 
opponents. The man who plays golf will take his game any- 
where, supplying with enthusiasm what he lacks in skill. 
It is but lately that I told you of the makeshift course I 
found ‘far out in the golden remote wild west where the 
sea without shore is ’--‘in the region of stories,’ if you 
insist that the quotation be continued. I am now to tell 
you of golf, as it was played in the heart of a mighty 
smoke-laden city, under the windows of very sober citizens, 
whose wildest dream did not soar beyond lawn-tennis, a 
form of lawn-tennis which consisted chiefly in ignoring 
their neighbour's landmark when balls had gone astray. 

The good clergyman who holds this garden was wise 
enough to add to it from his parcel of glebe-land a kitchen 
garden and a small paddock (divided from the rest by an 
iron fence), before the neighbourhood fell into the hands 
of speculating builders who took ali the land they could 
seize upon. Thus he has something like an acre of ground 
which includes an admirable lawn of very ancient and 
springy turf. The garden lies in terraces. Hard by the 
house is a terrace of which one half, to the right, is a 
smaller lawn, quite large enough for a putting-green, and 
very convenient but for a tree planted in the middle, and 
for an oaken pulpit which was taken out of the church a 
dozen years or more ago, and was left because the children 
found it a capital fort in their mimic battles. There is a 
drop of six feet from this terrace to the lawn, which drop 
is marked by a sloping bank, facing the south, covered 
with crocuses and daffodils in spring. Then comes the 
real lawn, nearly forty yards long. The paths on either 
side of it slope downwards, and its further end is three 
feet above them. Afterwards a fringe of shrubs and a 
row of apple trees. Behind these the kitchen garden 
lies, its surface broken up by raspberry canes and goose- 
berry bushes, by a strawberry bed, some rows of cabbages 
and cucumber frames, all on a sharp slope. Beyond 
these is a tool-shed and a summer-house, and the iron 
fence which divides the paddock from the garden. The 
paddock itself scarcely covers half an acre. 

Now the average golfer would say that the game is 
mpossible on such a ground: and for a long time the 
parson and his sons and his daughters, who were all eager 
players, were of the like mind. For years they never 
thought of the lawn except as a place where they could 
play tennis or set up a cricket net to practise bowling, no 
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drives being allowed on account of the circumjacent 
windows. But one day a hole was cut in the lawn, 
and there were times when the whole family might have 
been discovered perfecting its skill at putting. After- 
wards two holes were sunk; but golf cannot live by 
putting alone. It occurred to some one that although 
driving was impossible there was space enough in the 
garden to play the whole game from the approach shot 
onwards. So a course was divided, and a very good 
course it made when lack of time forbade the ten-mile 
journey to the nearest links. The game was mostly played 
with mashies and irons and niblicks, the journey being a 
journey of nine holes, which gave quite enough opportuni- 
ties for getting bunkered or losing tempers or any of those 
similar diversions from the strict rigour in which golfers 
delight, or affect to delight. 

You teed-off from the terrace hole, and a discreet 
quarter-shot landed you at the first, on the far side of the 
lawn, where the ground showed some ruggedness. ‘To 
the near side all was clear, but on the other side within a 
yard of the hole the lawn came to an abrupt precipitous 
end ; once over that treacherous slope you were lost; also 
the slightest superfluity of speed planted your ball at the 
root of a superb Wellingtonia where it shone like a star 
on the soft mould. Usually beginners have done this hole in 
about four if they escape the precipice. Thence back to 
the top of the lawn to tee for the second, which lay at the 
far end of the paddock, with the apple trees, the goose- 
berries, the raspberries and some cabbages between. One 
took the iron here—an iron well laid back—and if you 
hit too far with it, you fell upon the tow-path of a 
canal, outside the paddock fence. If you took the happy 
mean and escaped both the tow-path and the kitchen 
garden you lay usually so close to the iron fence that your 
second shot was lost. The third hole was on the lawn, 
immediately under the shrubs. If you got over the shrubs 
and apple trees, well and good, but if you did not, it took 
about six to come through them. From the third you 
went back to the terrace, which was easy, unless you hit 
the tree or the pulpit. A rebound would usually put you 
in a flower bed, a rockery—-covered with ivy—or a 
flourishing tangle of lilies-of-the-valley. Then came the 
longest hole: a modified drive was possible here. The 
objective was again the far corner of the paddock, opposite 
the second hole. The shrubs and the kitchen garden were 
not obstacles of great moment. What did the mischief was 
the tool-house roof. If you landed there with any force you 
were almost a‘ dead cert ’ for the canal: unless you hopped 
back to the cucumber frame, as you well might. From 
the fifth you took a diagonal line across the kitchen 
garden and the lawn to the second tee, at the top of the 
lawn. This road winds up-hill all the way—yea, to the 
very end. Nothing but a sky-scraping shot will get you 
out of the paddock so as to escape the tool-shed and the 
cabbages. If you scrape too much sky you may find your- 
self midmost the cobbles of the stable yard. The seventh 
hole was the second over again. The eighth took you 
back to the first hole; and this being short and steep, 
like the third, was extremely difficult. Last there came 
a comparatively easy shot to the fourth hole on the 
terrace. Twenty-eight to thirty for the round made a 
decent score. 

The purist will say ot course that this is not golf. It 
does not profess to be golf. At the best it is a makeshift. 
But it is very amusing sport for people who want no more 
than to be amused. And with all its limitations there is 
one great virtue in the game as it is played in this delight- 
ful garden, It enforces the value of precision of arm and 
accuracy of swing, which are the two chief aids to the 


player when he is nearing the green, Yet without that 
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virtue, as a mere triumph of mind over limited matter, as 
an amusement and no more, golf in this garden would be 
worth playing, because —‘but that’ (as the inspired 
writer says) ‘is another story.’ 


PLAIN LIVING AND TALL TALKING 
IN ABUSE OF KEEPERS 
\I" WILLETT was in a high state of indignation. 
4 He carved so badly that Dosousa had to take the 


The dark bullock’s heart 
before him might have been Mr. Vellacott’s from the way 


knife and fork out of his hands. 
he was digging and slashing at it. He sat down heavily at 
the end of one side of the long kitchen table, and helped 
himself recklessly to everything upon it. ‘I’m beggared 
ef | wunt be aiven wi ‘un avore long,’ said he. 

Mr. Vellacott had just 
Mr. Vellacott had 
been seen with a gun in one hand, anda hare in the other, 
on Mr. Willett’s farm that morning, while Mr. Willett was 


Mr. Vellacott was the keeper. 
been guilty of unpardonable outrage. 


away looking at a cow. Dosousa bore witness. Her 
evidence showed that Mr. Vellacott was sneaking along 
(‘same ez ’e allus does,’ put in Mr. Willett) out of the gate 
with the hare hanging down the other side of him, so that 
his legs might hide it. She was down feeding the pigs. 
She had asked him if he was bringing her to-morrow’s 
dinner. He had answered, ‘What d’yu think we’'m gwine 
tu du then fur ours?’ Whereto she had retorted, ‘’Twull 
bac tu tha market yu'll be aiten of ut, | suppawse?’ and 
he had sniggered and left her bristling. 

«'F I'd abin ‘ome I'd a valled aboard awn in quick 
sticks, said Mr. Willett, ‘kaper or naw kaper. There 
ain't naw man alive, ez shall taek a hare off of my place, 
while I'm here ;’ he added, ‘except uncle.’ 

‘Uncle’ was the Honourable Horatio Popham Singleton, 
to whom Mr. Willett was bound by the ties of a fourteen 
years’ agreement, and such affection and respect as could 
no otherwise be indicated with sufficient brevity for 
homely use. 

The student, who sat next to him in the seat of honour, 
silent with acquiescence, nodded solemnly ; and the fer- 
mentation proceeded. 

‘T waw'nt lave not a hare about the place, naw, nor yet 
arabbut neither. D’yu reckon I kape hares in maet fur the 
like of ’e to cawm 'n shute ?’ 

The student of course did not. 

‘Naw nur any wan ulse.’ 

‘Yu zae, maister be in a bit of a tilt about ut,’ was 
Dosousa’s needless explanation. 

‘’N saw 'd yu bae, saw’d any man ez taeks a pride in 
havin’ a hare or tu, tu shaw sport tu gen’leman when they 
Thur bain’t another farmer betwane 
theece 'n Hatherleigh, ez ken zay tu his lan'lord ez ‘e 


cawms shuting. 


knaws ezackly whur ‘e's agawt a hare tu fur un tu cawm 
’‘n shute. Why, ‘tez awnly las’ Tuesday ez I zae fower, 
propur whoppers they was, fadin ez quiet ‘n ez aizy ez 
culd be, aquott thur in nine acre. D’yu think I culd’nt 
‘a shute un myself ef ['da mind tu. But I likes tu zae 
the hares about the place, ’n I dawn’'t never shute un, nur 
daw’nt never mane tu sa long ez ‘e does wot’s right by 
mae. I kapes un to shaw thur’s naw ill-feeling betwane 
mae ‘n uncle, 'n not fur ‘im, with ‘is hooken snivey ways, tu 
zell tumarket. “lez a dirty maen trick, I tull ee, thet’s wot 
‘tez. Polly, my dear, give us a cup o’ tay, fur I mus’ be off.’ 

Mr. Willett, like other folk, was always in an extreme 
hurry, when put out. 

But when Dosousa had filled him a cup from the teapot 
on the range, and given it into his hand, its soothing 
influence just under his nose disposed him to linger, and 
theorise, instead. 
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‘Tez my opinion,’ he presently continued, with the 
finality of appeal courts and suitable deliberation, ‘ez thur 
hadn’t ought tu bae naw kapers, The farmers ought tu 
"Tez kapers maek all the tarrification 
betwane farmers ‘n lan’lords. Yu hain’t gawt naw hawld 
They’in allus tellin’ tales o’ we farmers ’n 
maekin’ mischief, ‘n how ken us knaw wot a says? Thet 


bae the kapers. 
of un, yu zae. 


thur Vellacott now, ’e’s the bigges’ liar ever I knaw by— 
tells ee lies wot yu daw’nt harsk fur. ’“E’s gawt nawthen 
tu du but gaw’n zay jest wotever he’s a mind tu tu th’ 
awld man; ’n whu’s tu contradict un I shuld like tu 
’'N they’m the bigges’ pawchers tu the lan’lord 
hez tu dale wi’.’ 


knaw ? 


The student sympathetically recalled no less an authority 
than a canon of Westminster on the same point. 

‘Tez ez I says, returned Mr. Willett; ‘they’m 
pawchers turned outside in, ef yu like—or, inside out, 
'tez all the same. Wot taeks that darter of his tu town 
sa early mornin’s, with her basket under her apern, I'd 
like tu know. D’yu suppawse ‘e dales in ’tetties or green 
stuff, wi’ a garden naw bigger'n this yur table? Naw, not 
likely. he’s a terrabul gert age, yu zae, ’n 
past lookin’ after’n vitty. Ole volks gets away dawty. 
"Tez we farmers ez gets bested, zame ez us allus does. 
D’yu ever hear me spake o’ Tom Braddick, him ez farms 
Squire Dennis’ land down tu Cobblestow? Wal—thur’s 
a wood, 1 dersay three hunderd acres or more, on the 


But uncle 


farm, ‘n the farm lays all round of ut ez yu mowt zay, ’n 
0’ course the wood’s not included on the laise, ‘n Squire 
Dennis—he lives up tu Lunnon, bein’ a_ fash’nerble 
card —n lets off the shutin’ off ut tu a gen’leman ez 
breeds pheasants a bit. I've zaen sa many ez fefty out 
tu wance in wan o' Tom’s fields scratchin’ about 'n_ playin’ 
happy-gally ‘mong the whate wot he’s bin tillin’ of, n 
the gen’leman’s kaper watchin’ ov un, ‘n Tom Braddick 
lukin’-—just fit fur a mad’us. But what ken ’e du ‘xcept 
sware-——wal, he dud that. They pheasants dawn’t belong 
tu ee, but tu the gen’leman wot awns the shutin’ ’n never 
cawms near the place more’n a day tu a time, ’n zells the 
pheasants ez ‘Tom kapes tu the nearest market. “lez not 
right. “Tez the farmer ez ought tu awn the pheasants, ’n 
the farmers ez shuld hev the shutin’ o’ un. Then us culd 
encourage gen lemen tu cawm ‘n shute, ‘n shaw un sport. 
Thet’s wot I'd like tu zae, not but what the landlord 
shuld cawm ’n shute all ‘e wawnts fur ’is awn table, ur 
But ‘tez this yur lettin’ of ut 


tu other volks, ez dawn't ker what damage the birds does, 


tu send away tu 's frien’s. 
ez maeks the trouble allus. Why, the pheasants ‘ll du 
more damage then theyll be worth ef yu was tu shute 
every bird. “N rabbuts tu, d’yu think they live upon 
nawthen? “lez the farmer kapes un all in mate, every 
wan of un, let alone what they spoil so’s the sheep wawn’t 
touch ut. 

‘’N the labourers tu a farm tu, what gude du they get 
by the game? D'yu ever knaw Vellacott gi’ my chap 
Wastaway sa much ez a rabbut tu taek home tu _ his 
supper? Not’e. °’N whatll Wastaway du ef ’e finds a 
nest when he’s pitch-patchin’ out ’n about? Put ‘is fut 
on ut ef 'e’s a sensible man—thet’s wot ‘ell du. Thur 
beain't naw love lost thur. “Tain’t tu his interest tu du 
nought else, ez ut “twuld bae ef ’e culd rely on hevin’ a 
Nor ‘tez’nt tu the farmer’s 
Whereas, ef ‘twas the farmer ez awned the 


pheasant or tu Chrismas time. 
neither. 
game, o course he'd wawnt to kape sa much as the 
farm ‘Id bear, ef only tu zell. I dawn’t knaw ez any man 
cares sa much about the shutin’, but ‘tez the aggravation 
of zaein’ the birds yu've been fadin’ of all the yur carried 
off the place fur market, tu: put money intu the pockets 
o’ gentlemen ez ll walk right by yu tumorrer, zame as ef 
yu was a brick wall. 
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‘’°N another thing ez I complain about—now 'e can't 
shute ‘isself th’ awld man ‘Il send that feller tu shute fur 
un. Wal, that’s fair ‘n square ’nough | suppawse, but 
Vellacott dawn’t come alone, nor ’e dawnt harsk mae to 
shute wi’ ‘im, but he brings zum chap along wi’ ‘im, what 
I dawnt know, nor nawbody ulse, tu shute awver my 
farm. ’N I'll not stand ut, I tell ee. Let mae know the 
next time he bae cawmin’ shutin’. Zae ef I dawnt gaw 
the day before 'n drive all the pheasants on the place intu 
that little old barn ’n linhay down tu the laek, ‘n kape ‘n 
thur bevore 'e’s gawn, so’s ’e «an't shute wan. 


‘’Tez awnly las’ December ez ‘e waited fur me tu be off 


tu market o’ Tuesday, ’n what does he du but cawm 
ferreting with ‘is nets and bags and dawgs ‘n I dunnaw 
wot, ’n ferrets all the buries clawse up against the rickyard, 
whur I knaw fur certain thur was scores ‘nh scores 0’ 
rabbuts, az us was tu hev hed a day wi’ bank holiday. °N 
when I harsks un aft’ward wot the gallus he’s bin duin of, 
wot does ’e say but he'd athowht they was maekin tu frae 
wi’ the farm ‘n aitin’ up all my garden stuff?’ 

‘He du tell a strammer time ‘n agen fur zure,’ put in 
Dosousa. 

‘Wal, I zae wot ’tez,” concluded Mr. Willett. ‘Thur 
wawn't bae naw pullin tu pieces 0° my mows nex’ winter 
by birds ez uncle dawn’t chuse tu cawm ‘n shute ‘isself, ’n 
naw gallerperaverin’ over my fields by hares ez is terrabul 
aisy to mistake fur rabbuts in the dimmits, ‘n naw rabbuts 
neither more’n ‘Il vatch a saxpence or tu market days 
p raps, fur tu kape Poll here in ribbins—thet’s wot ‘tez !’ 

With which dark and dread determination Mr. Willett 
rose up from the table in magnificent dudgeon, and set 
down his cup with a bang. 

Howbeit no changes of any importance were observable 
on the farm thereafter, though the student looked for 
them with care and much misgiving. 

Graity Hewirr. 


AT THE THEATRES 


VENHE Ladies’ Idol, the new farcical comedy at the Vaude- 

ville, is like a host of its predecessors, only it suffers 
from the exceptional disadvantage of having three distinct 
and very trivial plots loosely interwoven, which renders 
it exceedingly difficult to follow and altogether rather 
exasperating. It is certainly inferior in every way to The 
New Boy, which was really funny. The first Act of Mr 
Law’s comedy is fairly well constructed, and by far the 
best of the three. In the last a baby suddenly appears 
upon the scene, and the piece, as well as the spectators, 
suffers in consequence, while the play collapses slowly until 
the curtain falls, leaving everybody under the impression 
that the players have had a very hard struggle to keep a 
level head, and have not quite succeeded in convincing 
anybody (themselves included) that the task they set them- 
selves to perform was worth undertaking. The piece is as 
full of stale jokes as a plum-pudding of fruit, but since 
the audience laughs very heartily at them, it were the 
height of folly to dispute their wit. They are obviously 
introduced to create merriment, and succeed in doing 
so; and what more can or should be expected of them ? 
The acting is very good indeed. Mr. C. P. Little, an 
excellent comedian, is amusing, but a mere photograph 
of himself as he appeared in Jebellious Susan. The réle 
selected by Mr. Weedon Grossmith is not up to his 
standard. In the first two Acts he has nothing to do 
of any note, but in the last Act he is decidedly 
funny, especially when he exhibits his despair over the 
blessed baby. This play is worth seeing if only on 
account of the singular charm of Miss May Palfrey’s 
acting. She has graduated from the skirt-dancing stage 
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of her professional career and developed herself into an 
actress of quite unusual grace and _ intelligence. Miss 
Esme Beringer too wins golden laurels by legitimate 
means. It is a pity that a better part was not found 
for Miss Gladys Homfrey. Mr. Kenneth Douglas acts 
neatly, and so do Mr. Frederick Volpe, Mr. Sydney 
Warden, and Mr. John Beauchamp, in very unim- 
portant parts. The acting is all right, but the play 
is all wrong—and that is the truth about 7he Ladies’ 
Idol. However, it sometimes comes to pass that a 
farcical comedy of this sort works up into a_ success, 
and possibly this may be, as we hope, the fate of the piece 
in question. 

Fanny, by Mr. Cecil Raleigh and Mr. G. R. Sims, is a 
bright and amusing farcical comedy, but like the piece we 
have just examined, loosely constructed and_ irrelevant. 
The second Act is unusually funny, but the last grows 
stale and unprofitable. Miss Alma Stanley is excellent as 
a jealous foreigner, and Mr. J. L. Shine is a comic Irishman 
with a brogue such as you only hear on the stage. Miss 
May Whitty, who is so favourably associated with the Strand, 
acts delightfully—she always does. The pity of it is, they 
never seem able to give her a part worthy of her remark- 
able talents. 

At the Adelphi that excellent melodrama, The Fatal Card, 
is replaced by an American play in which fortunately the 
native twang is left out, which is a distinct advantage, 
even if its does interfere with the realism of the production. 
he Girl I Left Behind Me, who really was not left behind at 
all, is not equal to The Fatal Card in any way, but it is a 
strong and fairly interesting work of its class. Suffice to 
say, that Mr. W. Terris, looking as youthful as ever, is the 
hero, that Miss Millward is the heroine, and Mr. W. L. 
Abingdon the villain, to give those who love their Adelphi 
and its breezy atmosphere of highly rewarded virtues and 
dreadfully punished vices, a fair idea of the kind of piece 
Messrs. Gatti have provided for their multitudinous patrons. 
The Gul I Left Behind Me is just the play to take young 
lads to see. It can do them no harm, and a study of Mr. 
Terriss’s methods of expressing manly, yet gentle virtue, is 
always a little sermon in itself. The only fault to be found 
is that we lose our Terriss all too soon. After the second 
Act he has very little to do, but he meets with his 
reward for long suffering in the last scene when Miss 
Millward gives him her heart and hand as the curtain 
slowly descends. 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD AND CARICATURE 


ie the course of his rather desponding address to the 
pupils of the Royal Drawing Society, Sir Frank 
Lockwood set forth as one of the advantages of memory- 
drawing the convenience that would accrue to the carica- 
turist could he dispense with making notes of peculiarities 
of figure and manner in the presence of the intended 
victim. As Sir Frank is himself a humorous draughtsman 
of some achievement and more reputation, his words have 
had a vogue even greater than that which is commonly 
accorded to views expressed by members of the Govern- 
ment on subjects not immediately connected with their 
departinents., 

In support of his argument he advanced the suggestion 
that the essence of caricature consists in an exaggeration 
of personal defects to the point of affording gratification 
to the friends of the person operated upon. While recog- 
nising the pleasing touch of malicious humour in the 
definition, it is impossible to allow Sir Frank Lockwood's 
‘derangement of epitaphs’ to pass without a protest. In 
point of fact, the exaggeration of personal defects, the 
gleeful recognition by friends, even the anger of a 
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MacNeill, or the laughter of the public, have nothing 
whatever to do with caricature. The great fierce art has 
nothing at all in common with distortion of limb or 
feature, with trick of manner, or with any other purely 
personal characteristic whatever. Such a design would 
certainly be a Lampoon ; but it is not to be dignified into 
Caricature. I do not pretend that a caricature may not 
contain as much distortion as the artist may please to 
import into it; but it is neither more, nor less, a caricature 
for the presence or absence of that amiable ingredient. 
A cup of coffee is a cup of coffee whether it be noir or au 
lait. 

A caricature, as Carlyle pointed out in his essay on 
Burns, ‘is drollery, not humour ;’ and in spite of all the 
indiscrimination of loose writers and inaccurate speakers 
the line of demarcation is clear and distinct. Caricature 
in its inner nature is savage and usually heartless ; but 
above all it is intellectual. Incidentally, it may appeal 
to the risible faculties; but its inalienable and essential 
characteristic is that in its conception and its subject- 
matter the caricature is designed to make the spectator 
think, It makes a sardonic appeal rather to the head than to 
the heart, and though it may range from the fierce heat of 
Gillray to the gentle irony of du Maurier, the primary 
quality is its aim to produce a mental impression far beyond 
the mere point of tickling our sense of humour. It never 
omits to call up a distinct mental effort on the part of the 
beholder. Many a caricature indeed, makes no pretence 
whatever to fun and professes none of the ‘ tenderer sport- 
fulness’ that Carlyle held to be the dominant quality in 
Burns. Cruel anger and poisonous malice have been the 
mainspring of many of the finest caricatures that ever pro- 
ceeded from an artist’s pencil ; and into these designs none 
but moral or political attributes have been imported : physi- 
cal defects, so far as the main treatment is concerned, being 
entirely omitted. When Rowlandson portrayed Sheridan 
with bottle-nose and monstrous paunch, and Fox with the 
blue unshaven face of a burglar, he was simply lampoon- 
ing; but when Gillray depicts My Lord spying in Her 
Majesty’s bed-chamber, or Sheridan flirting with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert behind the Prince’s lounge, or the King in the 
character of Gargantua receiving his Pantagruel back 
from the wars, he is then entirely and purely a carica- 
turist. 

OF course, all our great caricaturists from Hogarth, 
Gillray and Rowlandson, to Tenniel, Sambourne, and 
Furniss (for the latter have shown themselves at various 
times true masters of caricature) have often enough chosen 
to introduce fun and humour into their designs, and the 
last-named, more often than the rest, has dealt in ‘ per- 
sonal defects’ from time to time, but kindly, as the age 
demands. Mr. Furniss, however, has shown in those 
inimitable sketches of Sir William Harcourt, Sir Richard 
Temple, Mr. Mundella, Lord Halsbury and Mr. Swift 
MacNeill, many of the keener qualities of ‘grotesque ’ 
which distinguished the draughtsmen of earlier and more 
virile days, and which have more than once extorted 
plaintive protests from the patients while all the onlookers 
laughed. If Sir Frank Lockwood had his way those 
sketches would be called ‘ caricatures’; they are nothing 
of the sort--they are strictly ‘grotesques’: that and 
nothing else. 

In connection with this subject it should be observed 
that the excellence or otherwise of the draughtsmanship is 
altogether beside the excellence of caricature ; indeed, fine 
art, so far from being germane to it, is rather a hindrance. 
Mr. I. C. Gould, so ready with fine political point, so clever 
in political allusion, so vivid and felicitous in many of 
his conceptions, is a caricaturist of real, though not 
of course of great, talent, As an artist he can scarcely 
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be said to exist. Beside Mr. Phil May he is, artistically 
considered, a mere pigmy ; yet Mr. May is not a carica- 
turist, he is a humorist. His aim is to show us things 
and people as they are, seen through comic glasses, not 
as they might or ought to be——else he would be a satirist. 
In short, Mr. Gould appeals to our wit, Mr. May to our 
humour ; and under no circumstances that I could imagine 
could the two men find a single point of contact, artistically 
or intellectually. Mr. Furniss combines both charac- 
teristics. Several of his political designs in Lika Joko 
proved him a caricaturist of a very high order ; his position 
as artist and humorist had long before been assured. 
Yet his art and his humour were not really necessary to 
his political cartoons in so far as they were caricatures ; 
the essential qualities were wit and satire, and we certainly 
got them both. 

Sir John Tenniel is a living protest against the dictum of 
his friend Sir Frank. He has always declined to touch 
upon physical peculiarities in his weekly Cartoon. He has 
been concerned with nothing but the design and the idea 
it enshrines ; and that he is the caricaturist of the day few, 
I think, will contest. With one personal deformity only 
has he cared to deal—and that lovingly and earnestly, 
never tiring throughout long years of displaying it in all its 
various aspects of attitude and direction : it is the respected 
hump of his Master, Mr. Punch. 

M. H. SprecMann. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 
Primrose Coppice, near Cowes, 26th April, 1895. 
My Dear Percy, 


It is a pleasure to be able to say that I am 
permitted to publish in the future some of the amusive 
letters—the word is Gilbert White’s—received from you. 
Barring some welcome showers, we have been basking 
in sunshine, which makes one think of summer rather 
than spring; and as | saw the Prince of Wales’s 
Britannia, flying the quarantine Jack, come into the roads 
last Saturday afternoon, I could not but think that her 
bronzed crew would find the breezes of the Solent not a 
whit colder than those of the Mediterranean. Britannia 
brings back seven winning flags with her—not a bad begin- 
ning for the season. She will be all taut and trim for the 
Thames racing, and her meeting with Az/sa in English 
waters is looked forward to with the keenest interest. The 
Royal London Yacht Club has issued its programme for 
the coming season. It is particularly liberal, and includes 
prizes for Solent Class races in July and September in 
addition to the usual Thames and Cowes fixtures. The 
Club, of which Lord Lonsdale is the latest elected member, 
seems to be sprouting vigorously anew. Not only has the 
house here been thoroughly refitted, but the committee 
have given eighty pounds to the local authorities to further 
the construction of a new landing slip, badly needed 
just opposite their premises. And, moreover, when the 
Cowes week comes round, visitors will find the Parade 
considerably widened and improved, though a projected 
balustrade, partly commenced, ought surely to be left out 
of the design. A magnificent new drive leading to nowhere 
has been constructed round Egypt Point, but what really is 
wanted is an esplanade from the pontoon where, as you 
know, the steamers disembark passengers for the Marine 
Hotel. ‘This would not only be an ornament to the sea- 
front but would relieve the congestion of the narrow High 
Street. Only those who really know Cowes would be- 
lieve the great increase in population which has’ occurred 
during the last few years, and house building, mostly of an 
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extremely inartistic character, goes on with astonishing 
rapidity. This is more than can be said for the local 
magnates. It will scarcely be credited that the streets are 
still lighted with oil lamps, though the principal shops are 
refulgent with gas, and Mrs. Drover of the good old Marine 
Hotel has set a brilliant example by illuminating with the 
electric light. By the way, Sir Russell Reynolds, the 
eminent specialist in mental diseases, has been staying 
at the Marine and till a few days ago was in daily attend- 
ance at Osborne Cottage, where Sir Henry Ponsonby is 
still prostrate. It is a most melancholy reflection that 
this kindly and brave-hearted man should be in this 
condition on the very scene of his constant work. 
The loss of his services and those of poor Sir John 
Cowell is irreparable to the Queen, not so much in what 
may be called the public conduct of Her Majesty’s busi- 
ness, but more especially in the private and often delicate 
questions connected with their departments. The daily 
question, for instance, of the Queen’s dinner-table is one 
involving as much trouble as the drafting of a protocol or 
the revisal of the list of presentations at Buckingham 
Palace. At Osborne the consequent duties are doubly 
difficult, and it is only at the very last moment that the 
number and names of the Queen’s guests are determined. 
Last year when the German Emperor was here an enter- 
prising journalist, thinking to forestall the Court News- 
man, called on Sir Henry Ponsonby and asked him for the 
names of those about to form Her Majesty’s dinner party. 
‘L only wish,’ said Sir Henry with a weary smile, ‘ that 
you could tell me.’ I was once paid, through the courteous 
private secretary, a very high compliment which, at the risk 
of your thinking me egotistical, I may be allowed to repeat 
It was in this wise. I was requested to go to Osborne to 
obtain some special information on a matter which, after 
all, was of a nature solely appertaining to Her Majesty's 
personal surroundings. I set forth on my errand with the 
feeling that I was certain to be unsuccessful. Never- 
theless I led the forlorn hope and duly presented 
myself to Sir Henry and preferred my request. He 
shook his head dubiously, but asked me to wait while 
he saw the Queen on the subject. My suspense lasted for 
over two hours, but at last Sir Henry came back to me and 
raised me to the seventh heaven of delight by granting me 
the boon, which I desired ‘ because,’ he added significantly, 
‘the Queen knows that she can rely on your discretion.’ 
Well I knew that the Sovereign’s gracious assent was in no 
small degree due to the kindness of her trusted adviser. | 
shall never forget my exaltation as I speeded to East 
Cowes post-office and wired to London, ‘ Have succeeded.’ 
And the next morning there may have been joy in the 
office of one great daily newspaper, but wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth undoubtedly prevailed in several kindred 
establishments. 

Your Australian friends who are disappointed with 
Ventnor should certainly try Cowes and the comforts of 
the Marine Hotel. They are sure to enjoy the old-fashioned 
hospitality which has existed for so many years and been 
enjoyed by all sorts of potentates, from the Emperor of the 
French down to the Sultan of Johore, who had his animal 
provisions killed with prayer in a backyard. This was 
truly grace before meat. It is one of the most comfortable 
rambling buildings in existence, and even so long-timed an 
habitué as the Prince of Wales was, on one occasion, fain to 
give up his search for the room of a friend, and apply for a 
local guide to cheery Mr. James Drover whom we all miss 
so much. But it is this architectural incongruity which 
gives a particular charm to the hostelry. In all justice, 
however, I must warn your friends against the hotel ghost, 
which takes the form of a yellow dog. It appears that 
some time ago a mysterious stranger, speaking an unknown 
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tongue, believed to be either Welsh or Pegu, arrived at the 
hotel accompanied by a golden-hued terrier, to which 
Captain Marryat’s Snarleyow must have been a canine 
Apollo. Now, there is an excellent rule that all dogs 
visiting the establishment shall be placed on_ board 
wages in a separate apartment. This regulation was 
so loudly and hideously resented by the auburn quad- 
ruped that the generous landlady gave orders for his 
release. Then it was that the old gold dog vanished 
into the labyrinth of passages and, curiously enough, his 
owner simultaneously became thin air. Even to-day now 
and again is the faithful auimal or his wraith to be 
seen waiting in an obscure corner for his truant proprietor. 
He is perfectly voiceless and disturbs no one—not even 
the pink-robed chambermaids as they chortle over their 
bedmaking—but he is a terror to those miscreants who sit 
up drinking whisky and water at hours unauthorised by 
connubial felicity and the Salvation Army. He _ will 
probably enact the part of Derby dog on Ashey race- 
course, where the Island Steeplechases take place on the 
last day of this month and the first of next ; for the Marine 
is an excellent place of sojourn for those attending the 
meeting and the golden one may at last find his long-lost 
chief among the genteel pencillers, whose place of refuge 
is gallant little Wales. 

By the way, my American friend Cyrus B. Kirk has run 
down from London on purpose to see Carisbrooke Castle 
and on Wednesday we made an expedition to the far-famed 
prison of Charles I. It is the most delightful spot in 
England and a goodly bit of patronage falls into the hands 
of Prince Henry of Battenberg by the sudden death of 
Captain Markland the governor or rather keeper of the 
Castle. I cannot imagine a more delicious place of abode 
than these ‘walls within walls,’ with sheltered gardens 
thrown in, Captain Markland took great pride in his post 
and made many important discoveries in his domain, besides 
taking care that the edifice was kept in proper repair. He 
must not be confounded with Mr. Estcourt, who is Deputy- 
Governor of the Island. Cyrus was very much struck with 
the bun-eating donkey which draws the water, and said 
that it reminded him of our Liberal Government which 
only hoists up the refreshing fluid in order that it may be 
thrown back into the well to see how long it takes to get 
to the bottom. I thoroughly agreed with his simile and 
submit the subject for a cartoon to Sir John Tenniel or 
Mr. Alfred Bryan. 

Lord Brassey is apparently to start for the Antipodes 
earlier than was expected, as Sunbeam is ordered to be 
in the Thames in the second week in May instead of in 
June, and every effort is being made to get her ready. 
The Queen’s direct return from Darmstadt without 
staying with the Empress Frederick at Friedrichshof is, 
I understand, due to the visit of the Queen of the 
Netherlands to this country. The youthful monarch of 
the phlegmatic Dutch is a self-willed and accomplished 
maiden with a very pronounced idea of her own 
importance, but withal sweet and lovable. She speaks 
English fluently and, though knowing German, has a 
great antipathy to the Fatherland and_ its people. 
Nevertheless, | beg you to remark in confidence to your 
Grand Duke that Prince Alfred, Hereditary Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha has arrived in the land of his birth, 
and will of necessity constantly meet Her Netherlandish 
Majesty. I am speaking, like St. Paul, ‘as a fool.’ 

I see that the well-known ornithological auctioneer has 
obtained three hundred and fifty guineas from an Edinburgh 
museum for a stuffed specimen of the Great Auk. This 
must be the original ‘ Oof-bird,’ a feathered biped pursued 
all too unsuccessfully by others besides yours ever, 

Hat (o’rne Wynp). 
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PIPES WITH THE PERSIAN POETS 


Ill, SAD AND THE SIMPLER sCHOOL—continued 


Sadi’s Gulistdn is really a collection of stories with com- 
ments and essays. Interspersions of verse appear throughout 
its pages with greater frequency than ‘snatches of song in the 
old French vaudeville or English comic opera, when music was 
held secondary, or a relief to dialogue. ‘There is perhaps more 
consistency and relevancy in Sadi’s poetical introductions than 
in the trans-channel dramatic system, under which the cha- 
racters are permitted to break into duet, trio, quartet, or 
other concerted piece according to circumstances—the rapidity 
of execution, recklessness of musical me:hod, and undefined 
quality of voices employed broadly differentiating the per- 
formance from genuine opera’ As for the English stage in the 
ante-Balfe and Sullivan period the comparison might be further 
applied to that also. Sexagenarian playgoers may remember 
the days when a comedietta became an operetta by the diffusion 
in its midst of half a dozen so-called melodies—often supple- 
mented by a popular ballad without other reason thin that it 
suited the voice of a singer, who might for the nonce b: an 
Ottoman Seraskier ora British waterman. Sadi does not in- 
variably put his instalments of verse into the mouths of his 
characters. They may b2 distinctly his own utterings, or the 
speaker may be doubtful. We will cite a case in illustration of 
the latter view. ‘The writer has shown in the course of a long 
narrative how a wise monarch has, against his conviction:, 
pardoned an irrec'aimable offender for whom his trusty Vazir 
and Councillor of State had urgently plead:d. After making 
the king say, ‘I have forgiven hii, though I do not hold 
myself justified in the act,’ he gives vent to the following 
quatrain : 


Know’st thou what Zal once said to Rustam bold: 
‘Thine enemy nor weak nor worthless hold. 
From a small spring water has often flow’d 
Which, fed, has swept off camel and his load.’ 


This pair of distiches is not so characteristic of Persian poesy 
as the Auddi of Hafiz and Umar Khaiyam, or as that of Sadi 
himself, to be found in a later paze of the Gulistan.* Ir is 
more probably the reflection of the poet’s own thoughts than a 
sequel to the words of his wise but weak king. 

One more specimen of the ({ikdyat-/-manzima and we take 
our leave of the Gulistan. In venturing to resuscitate a trans- 
lation made about half a century ago, the translator would fain 
amid the clouds his £a/:yin, cover his confusion at palpable 
crudity of work. But the young Indian subaltern docs not see 
th: sane difficulties in converting twenty hemistiches or ten 
couplets of Persian verse into a fourteen line English sonnet 
as he would do in maturer years, and amid surroundings which 
are less favourable to li:erary escapades :— 


I read a mournful tale of lovers twain, 

Who, wreck’d at sea—and each, before the wave 

Driven, a powerless and passive slave— 
Were cast asunder ne’er to mect again. 
A mariner who mirk’d the youth would fain 

Have borne him help, but he, more pleas’d to brave 
The ocean's wrath, cried out, ‘ From me refrain ; 

Yet, if thou cin’st, my heart’s belov’d one save !’ 
So choice a sentiment the world approves ; 

Bold is the youth and constant unto death : 
His dear betroth’d he, dying, deeply loves, 

And teaches others thus, with parting breath : 
‘From that mean wretch whom peril makes forget 
His bride, hear not of Love—its truth he knows not yet.’ 


The Bustin of Sadi contains some charming passages. It 
has been literally rendered into English prose by Colonel 
Wilberforce Clark who has done like good service for Hafiz. 
But the work is more suitable to the earnest student of Persian 
than to the ordinary reader of prose or poetry at home; and 
even if presented adequately in English couplets of like metre 
o the original, ‘it would be well-nigh impossible,’ as Clarke 
avers with reason, ‘to convey its beauties.’ A brief extract, how- 
ever dressed, would give but a faint idea of its native melody : 
a long one would, on the other hand, risk calling attention to its 
monotony. It consists of an introduction and ten chapters, 


* See Vallonil Observer of roth March 18592. 
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which treat respectively of Justice, Beneficence, Love, Humility, 
Resignation, Contentment, Education, Thanks, Repentance 
and l’rayer. One passage in the first chapter, in which the 
speaker contrasts his old age with a bygone youth, is delightful : 
but the sweetness and music are in the untranslatable words 
which should form an inseparable accompaniment, if the ideas 
are to be appraised at their full value. 

Another and a minor poem attributed to Sadi merits a word 
of notice. ‘This is the Pand-ndma, or ‘ Book of Counsels.’ A 
curious little edition, published at Helsingfors in 1835, is now 
before us; and as we can take it up without trouble or incon- 
venience, in the process of raising or lowering the mouth-piece 
of the Xaliyiin, we will quote from its pages in concluding the 
present pipe. 

The Pand Nam has little claim to consideration, save on the 
score of its indisputable morality. As a poem it might be 
compared to the better known effusions of Dr. Isaac Watts. It 
is divided into twenty-three short pieces, each averaging four- 
teen lines. The first is a prayer or invocation ; the second a 
soliloquy ; and the remainder may be classed as expressions of 
praise for good, and of censure for bad qualities, with general 
moral essays of a simple kind. If we select the brief invective 
against m2ndacity, we do so, with part intention of making the 
am:nde honorable to the amiable author of the Gulistan for 
reproducing a lesson from that book of a somewhat opposite 
tendency. Tne ;‘ galloping’ metre is in accordance with the 
original :— 

In Reprehension of Lying. 
The man with a tongue which to lying is prone, 
The lamp of his heart with no light ever shone: 
A lie mars man’s diguity, ruins his name, 
A lie turns the hoaour of man into shame : 
Beware that you lie not, oh brother, beware, 
Too vile is the liar your credit to share : 
The wise shun the liar, ne’er make him their friend, 
Nor take they account of his living or end. 


It may be well to add the Latin versioa from the Helsingfors 
edition :— ; 

Vituperatio Mendacii. 

Homo, qui dolo:a utitur lingua lampadem cordis sui luce 
privat. Mendacium hominem reddit impudentem contemp- 
tuique obaoxium. Cave, mi frater, ne mendacium dicas, 
mendax enim sordidus est et sine omni verecundia. Sapientem 
pudet hominis men lacis, quippe quem omnes aspernentur. 

F. J. G. 
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REVIEWS 


WOLSELEY ON WATERLOO 


The Decline and Fall of Napoleon. By Field-Marshal Viscount 
WOLSELEY, K.P. London: Low. 


Lord Wolseley elects to view Napoleon from a plane of criti- 
cism resting on Exeter Hall and the Staff College. He sums 
him up as a ‘superlatively bad man,’ whose ‘ whole career from 
childhood to the day of his death was in fact one great unholy 
deception,’ and plainly inclines to Victor Hugo’s notion that he 
had become potentially if not personally irksome to his Creator. 
From a soldier, if not from a confessedly ‘ ordinary individual, 
one might have looked for a more generous tone towards ‘ one 
of the few great figures in history whom the perspective of time 
does not cause to dwindle in size or diminish in importance, 
than that running through this otherwise well-weighed volume. 
No sneers at Napoleon’s morals and manners can detract from 
the intellectual pre-eminence which enabled a Corsican sub- 
lieutenant to sway the destinies of Europe even though he 
‘never bent a knee in true reverence to his Maker.’ The 
magnificent if blood-watered harvest which sprung from 1793 
is not to be meted by the Young Men’s Chnistian Association 
bushel of 1895. 

The period covered by this volume extends from the invasion 
of Russia to the flight from Belgium. Apologists for the great 
Corsican have long since ascribed the untimely slackening of 
pursuit after Dresden to a surfeit of mutton and onions, and 
the loss of Waterloo to a complaint adjectively Gallic. But 
Lord Wolseley tells the cause of Napoleon’s ‘ Decline and Fall’ 
in the consistently recurrent attacks of a ‘mysterious malady,’ 
as to the exact nature of which however he concludes that the 
world remains in decorous darkness. He defines it on his part 
as ‘a sudden attack of lethargy or physical and moral prostra- 
tion sometimes accompanied by acute bodily pain,’ with the 
effect that ‘at some critical moment of a battle his wonderful 
power of quick and correct decision seemed to desert him, so 
much so that for the time being he almost abandoned the reins 
to chance.’ There is no doubt that at Borodino, as at Dresden 
and Waterloo, he was thus attacked and that his consequent 
neglect to support Ney left what should have been a decisive 
victory a drawn battle. The general scheme of the campaig 
of 1812 was, Lord Wolseley allows, ‘worked out with a splendour 
of conception and a mastery of detail unrivalled in the history 
of the world.’ Its failure he sets down less to difficulties peculiar 
to military operations than to the interposition of Providence, to 
the falling off in Napoleon’s brain power and bodily vigour, to 
his inability to understand Alexander’s character and realise 
his firm resolve not to treat whilst a Frenchman stood armed 
o1 Russian soil, and to dilatory and spiritless action and jealous 
quarrels on the part of French commanders vitiating the execu- 
tion of plans admirable on paper. Lord Wolseley holds that in 
view of the time already wasted at Wilna it was a fatal error to 
have advanced beyond Smolensk on Barclay de Tolly’s refusal 
to join in decisive battle there, but that Napoleon might yet 
have retrieved it had he fallen back from Moscow by the third 
week in September instead of lingering there another month 
under the delusion that he would bring the Czar to terms. 
Coming to the campaign of 1813 the author, in noting with 
admiration the colossal capacity shown by Napoleon in the 
creation and organisation of a new army to replace that lost 
amidst Russian snows, is careful to point out that armies were 
more quickly improvised in those days when ‘fire discipline 
was as unknown as the art of photography, and the officer’s 
chief duty was to lead his men straight upon the enemy. He 
warns us that ‘The military system of every great European 
power at this moment rises in evidence to protest against the 
theory of the British optimist . .. that in case of invasion we 
too could in like manner put hundreds of thousands of men in 
the field who would save us. .. . You might just as well hope 
to win the Derby with an imperfectly trained horse as to win a 
battle with partially trained, ill-disciplined levies against an 
army of regular soldiers.’ The Emperor, according to his 
critic, misunderstood the moral strength of the forces acting 
against him, forgot that time was no longer as of old his faithful 
ally and suffered greatly from local exasperation, cutting off 
sources of information theretofore available; but his greatest 
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error was the locking up of 150,000 men, the remains of the 
Grand Army, in the fortresses of the Oder and the Vistula. 
He won many battles yet missed the decisive victory that 
would in all probability, Lord Wolseley thinks, have restored 
his position in Europe. Ney’s blunders at Bautzen dashed the 
full cup of success from his lips and led to the fatal negotiations 
ending in Austria casting her sword into the scale against him. 
At Dresden he showed ‘the ablest strategy, the most fearless 
decision, the clearest grasp of the position.’ As long as he 
personally directed operations and pressed on pursuit, all 
justified his belief that the destruction of the whole allied army 
was certain. But he was suddenly prostrated, pursuit slackened, 
Vandamme’s intercepting force was brushed aside and Dresden 
was avenged by Leipzig. 

Lord Wolseley protests against the consideration of the cam- 
paign of 1814 as a mere academic study of operations in the 
valleys of the Marne and the Seine, and urges that a wider 
survey is needed to grasp Napoleon’s plan, which indeed he 
condemns as too ambitious. But, while blaming him for not 
concentrating his forces, he points out that he was fighting to 
reserve recruiting areas for himself in lieu of abandoning them 
to the Allies, and that he also had hopes that these latter would 
detach large contingents for the reduction of the fortresses he 
had garrisoned in Germany instead of merely masking them 
with their militia. The presence of Eugéne at the head of 
Italian levies certainly detained the Austrians perforce in Italy, 
though on the other hand Suchet’s reassured troops might well 
have been summoned from Catalonia to Champagne and Soult 
kept to strictly defensive work on the Pyrenean frontier, with 
Ferdinand restored to Spain on terms of advantageous peace. 
Reviewing in detail the fighting Lord Wolseley agrees that if 
Moreau had held out a day and a half longer at Soissons 
Blucher could not have escaped overwhelming disaster, and 
winds up by blaming the leniency shown by the Allies to the 
‘ unrivalled bird of prey’ they finally caged at Elba. 

Writing of the Waterloo campaign ‘ with feelings somewhat 
akin to those of the man who has to dance among eggs, he 
notes the strange fact that its full story has yet to be told. 
Much of the published information is tainted at its source, and 
those who told the truth shirked telling the whole of it. 
Napoleon’s defeat he finds was ‘the result of bodily disease, 
and the failure of mental power which resulted from it at 
supreme moments when rapid and energetic decision was im- 
peratively necessary for success.’ He could plan as well as ever 
in the cabinet, and had good reason to be satisfied with the 
progress of his ‘grandly conceived’ scheme up to the close of 
June 15th. But his illness on the 16th lost him hours of day- 
light, each worth ten thousand men, and enabled Blucher to 
perfect his arrangements for the stubborn fight at Ligny and 
Wellington to send reinforcements to Quatre Bras before Ney 
had quite crushed the Dutch-Belgians. Next day he again 
remained ill and asleep at Fleurus ; poor much abused Grouchy 
vainly seeking that leave to chase the retreating Prussians 
which no one would venture to awaken the Emperor to obtain 
for him, and which, if granted, should have resulted in their 
destruction. This squandering of valuable time, the failure of 
subordinates to act with anything like their old vigour and the 
notable blunders of D’Erlon, who fell between the two stools of 
Ligny and Quatre Bras, paved the way for the'crowning catas- 
trophe of Waterloo. Here again Lord Wolseley emphasises 
the recurrence of the ‘mysterious malady,’ and shows how 
during the progress of the fight Napoleon sat for hours at a 
table in the open motionless and at times asleep with his head 
on his arms, and was unable to ride without pain. ‘ Had he 
been able to bring the mental and bodily energy of his early 
career to bear upon the great plans he had conceived for the 
destruction of Wellington and Blucher in Belgium, judging of 
what those commanders would have done by what they did do 
I believe that the cautious Englishman would at least have had 
to retreat in haste for the purpose of re-embarking at Ostend, 
whilst the fiery and impetuous Prussian would have been almost 
destroyed at Ligny, and only too glad to place the Rhine 
between the remnants of his beaten army and the victor of 
Jena.’ 
~ The British commander is indeed the subject of some smart 
criticism. The inordinate dispersion of his forces and his 
neglect to concentrate them by, at any rate, June 13th, are pointed 
out, together with the fact that only with difficulty, and almost 
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too late, did he realise that the junction with the Prussian right 
and not his own was aimed at. Contending that it is pre- 
posterous to say that Blucher fought at Ligny on account of 
Wellington’s letter written on the morning of the 16th, his 
dispositions being ‘already made and the French advancing, 
Lord Wolseley admits that this letter contains serious mis- 
statements as to the position occupied by the British troops at 
the moment of its despatch, but ascribes them to the Duke bzing 
himself misled by a wholly incompetent staff. Noticing the 
recent story that Wellington himself saw Blucher on the 
evening of the 17th and satisfied himself of the latter’s intention 
and ability to support him if he stood to fight, he adds that he 
is ‘not prepared to adopt it without some further proof, although 
on the whole the balance of evidence seems rather in its favour. 
Waterloo he frankly admits was won by ‘the heroic public 
spirit of Prince Blucher, the most patriotic, noble, and chivalrous 
of gallant soldiers, though he opines that if Grouchy had 
disregarded all orders and pushed on to the sound of the firing 
the British would have been beaten before the Prussians could 
have come up. Finally, in odd contrast to previous moralisings 
he blames Napoleon for not wilfully ending his ‘curiously 
histrionic career’ on the stricken field upon ‘that most eventful 
day of his life, instead of on ‘the beautiful and healthy island of 
St. Helena.’ 


LAMAISM 


The Buddhism of Tibet; or, Lamaism. By L. A. WADDELL, 
M.D. London: W. H. Allen. 


The author of this most instructive and attractive work 
rightly states that ‘no apology is needed’ for the new volume 
he has published, considering that ‘there exists no European 
book giving much insight into the jealously guarded religion 
of Tibet, where Buddhism, wreathed in romance, has now its 
chief stronghold’ For the task he has undertaken he seems 
to have enjoyed exceptional advantages. He has ‘ personally 
studied’ southern Buddhism in Burma and Ceylon, northern 
Buddhism in Japan ; he has spent several years in reviewing 
‘the actualities of Lamaism’ in the territory itself of the Grand 
Lama. With a view to the completion of this work its author 
learned the language of Tibet, purchased a Lamaist temple, and 
‘prevailed on the officiating priests to explain in full detail the 
symbolism and the rites as they proceeded.’ The outcome is, 
that some of the essential doctrines of Lamaism, much of its 
ritual and its history, are now for the first time brought to the 
knowledge of Europeans. These pages, which are most pro- 
fusely illustrated, set forth in detail not merely the history, 
doctrine, ritual, sacred festivals, and the devil-worship of 
Lamaism, its temples, monasteries, sects, relics, pilgrimages, 
images, charms, divinations, and sorcery, but further, its sacred 
dramas, mystic plays, masquerades, processions, its literature, 
and its holy book, which are its rule of faith and life. Accord- 
ingly, the work does more than enlarge the sphere of our 
knowledge of Lamaism by the addition of many facts hitherto 
unknown, it enriches it by the wealth of the detail it brings to 
bear on facts already known, but imperfectly known. ‘ Tibet, 
writes Mr. Waddell, * the mystic land of the Grand Lama, joint 
god and king of many millions, is still the most impene- 
trable country in the world. Behind its icy barriers, reared 
round it by Nature herself, and almost insurmountable, its 
priests guard its passes jealously against foreigners... . 
Few Europeans have entered Tibet; and none for half a 
century have reached the sacred city. This forbidden land is 
still a field for fiction and romance. Thus we are told that 
amidst the solitudes of this “ Land of the Supernatural” repose 
the spirits of “ the Masters,” the M/ahdtmas, whose astral bodies 
slumber in unbroken peace, save when they condescend to work 
some petty miracle in the world below. Lamaism, so called 
after its priests, appears to be a form of Buddhism, aud of 
Indian origin, but of the mystical type, incorporated with the 
old Tibetan mythology and spirit worship. It preserves some- 
thing of the loftier philosophy and ethics of the Buddhist 
system. Before the introduction of Buddhism into Tibet in the 
seventh century, the people are described as rapacious savages, 
and reputed cannibals, without a written language and followers 
of an animistic and devil-daring or shamanist religion, re- 
sembling the Taoism of China.’ 
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The fundamental doctrines of the Lamaists are these: 
Extreme necessity implies suffering or sorrow, and the 
cause of suffering is the desire or the lust of life, and the 
path leading to the cessation of sorrow is right knowledge and 
right action, as defined by the Buddhist creed. Their moral 
code prohibits not merely murder, theft, adultery, decep:ior, 
and lying, which are forbidden to the Jaity and clergy alike, but 
also the use of ornament, singing, music, possession of go!d and 
silver, which are forbidden to the clergy alone, but not to the 
church they represent. Considerable space is given to an 
account of the Lamaistic priesthood, its functions, powers, dress, 
and modes of living and training. ‘Some idea, writes Mr. 
Waddell, ‘ of its contemptible mummery and posturing and other 
physical means for spiritual advancement may be gained from 
the following three exercises which every Lama should daily 
perform. The meditative posture of “ The Seven Attitudes” is 
daily assumed by the Lama with his associates, in order to 
subjugate the five senses. These attitudes are: (1) sitting with 
legs flexed in the well-known attitude of Buddha; (2) the hands 
resting one above the other in the lap; (3) head slightly bent 
forward ; (4) eyes fixed on the tip of the nose ; (5) shoulders 
“expanded like the wings of a vulture ;” (6) spine erect and 
‘straight like an arrow ;” (7) tongue arching up to the palate 
like the curving petals of the eight-leaved lotus. While in this 
posture he must think that he is alone in a wilderness. And he 
now, by physical means, gets rid of Raga, Moha, Dvesa—the 
three original sins of the body-—and these are yot rid of accord- 
ing to the humoral physiology of the ancients in the three series 
of dduma, roma and rkyan-ma. After taking a deep inspiration, 
the air of the roma veins is expelled three times, and thus “ the 
white wind” is let out from the right nostril three times in short 
and forcible expiratory gusts. This expels all anger. Then 
from the left nostril is thrice expelled in a similar way “ the red 
air” which rids from lust.’ 

Certainly the most noticeable and probably the most dis- 
tressing feature in this work, is the gross, cruel and despotic, 
superstitious bondage, under which the Tibetans are crushed, 
as revealed in these pages. The moral element of the popular 
faith, Buddhistic as it is, is if anything beneficial, but its 
peculiar pagan element of devil-worship, and other revolting 
superstitions, may well elicit from the writer the wish that 
the people may be soon ‘delivered from the devils whose 
ferocity and exacting worship weigh like a nightmare upon 
all.’ Again there mingles largely with the popular faith 
and its ceremonies a striking and painful caricature of Christi- 
anity, especially as presented in the ritual, and discipline, and 
practices of the Church of Rome. We find for instance, among 
the Lamas of Tibet, the use of holy water, abbots, monks 
begying friars, cowls, mitres, rosaries, asceticism, baptism, with 
prayer to ‘the Mother of God,’ bells, sacred candles, vicar- 
generals, relics, charms, confession, eucharistic sacrifice, the 
tonsure, holy days, relic worship and saint worship, lay-brethren, 
missals, mystery plays, nuns, ordination form, penance, a pope, 
in the form of a priest-king, purgatory, crozier, pastoral crooks. 
It is singular too to find that the doctrine of Theosophy has 
been long known and taught in Tibet, in all its fullest 
developments. Mr. Waddell states that it is still ‘ uncertain 
how much of the Lamaist cult and symbolism is borrowed from 
Roman Catholicism, or vce versa. Now the certainty is that 
Roman Catholicism did not borrow from Lamaism, but vice 
versd, if historical facts are to be our guide. To make Roman 
Catholicism the borrower is indeed to put the cart before 
the horse. It is beyond question that in the tenth, twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, Roman Catholic settle- 
ments were established in the neighbourhood of Tibet, under 
the auspices of the Pope, and a sensation and ceremonial loving 
cult such as Lamaism, was just the cult to be influenced largely 
by Roman Catholic ritual. It is equally historically true that 
the Jesuit missionaries in China and elsewhere, acting under the 
highest authority of their chief, made a compromise with the 
heathen religion they confronted, as their apologist Aringhis 
informs us that ‘they found it necessary in the conversion of 
the Gentile to dissemble, and wink at many thirgs and not to 
oppose customs which the people were so obstinately fond of, 
nor to think of extirpating at once every thing that had the 
appearance of profane.’ Hence the extraordinary compound of 
Christian and Pagan elements which at present constitute 
Lamaism ‘ as fully described in these most instructive pages. 
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AUTHORS AS EGOTISTS 


Good Reading about Many Books. Mostly by their Authors. 
London: Unwin. 


It seems to have occurred to Mr. Fisher Unwin that it would 
b> a good idea to prepare and publish a little dvochure (with 
portraits) in which the authors on his list should themselves 
expitiate upon those of their books which find a piace in his 
catalogue. After all, who should be better able to expound a 
book than the writer thereof? Does he not know all about it? 
—-how he came to write it—what he intended in it? And, asa 
rule, is he not perfectly ready to discourse upon the fruitful 
subject? It is natural for the literary as for every other artist 
to be egotistic. He lives in his work, his work is his life, 
much more than is the case with most men. He is not 
necessarily vaio. In this booklet we find Mrs. Brightwen, 
the author of Wild Nature Won by Kindness, saying : ‘I have 
no illusions of vanity. I know that if my books have met with 
thousands of readers it depends upon no merit of style or 
form in my simple writing, but is a consequence of a sincere 
appeal to that innate love of the animal world which exists in 
almost every human being.’ An author, when he talks about 
his products, does not necessarily put on ‘side.’ ‘I wrote on 
these subjects,’ says Mr. Hugh Haliburton of his Scots essays, 
Furth in Field,‘simply because I liked them.’ There is no reason, 
in truth, why a writer should not regard his outcome with per- 
fectly independent, though not indifferent, eyes. The ‘asinine 
piternal’ point of view of which Mr. Locker-Lampson speaks in 
his well-known stanza, is not inevitable or universal. Mrs. 
‘John Oliver Hobbes’-Craigie, responding to Mr. Unwin’s 
invitation, adopts just the right tone in reference to her publica- 
tions. She was not, in truth, obliged to tell us that her first 
book ‘was composed during many months of wearing idleness 
and under the strain of domestic anxiety:’ these are not 
matters with which the public has anything to do. Nor is it of 
vital importance to know that the opening chapter of the said 
book was written in the summer of 1889, while the last words 
were penned in the autumn of 1891 : such facts have no interest 
for the general reader. A little gratuitou:, again, is the state- 
ment that ‘I do not find the enjoyment in writing which many are 
fortunate enough to experience, nor do I write with ease.’ When, 
however, Mrs. Craigie comes to speak of her books as they 
stand, she spzaks very much to the point :—‘I have never yet 
called one of my sketches a novel. They are philosophical 
fantasias. I hesitate over the word philosophical—but after all 
I am a student, and | have earned the right by much hard 
labour to apply an occasional polysyllable to my efforts. They 
may not be valuable, but they were executed with a conscience. 
They do not contain one unconsidered line, and if I have ever 
had a quick thought I have expressed it with much caution— 
with no idea that I was suffering from inspiration.’ Such 
things at least as these an author may fairly say about his own 
performances. 

Of course there is the danger that the literary like every 
other artist may grow too self-conscious. He is especially apt 
to do so when he is asked, in so many words, to blow his own 
trumpet. The occasion is trying. It is atestof character. In 
‘Good Reading’ the most self-conscious contribution is from 
the pen of Mr. S. R. Crockett, who, ‘ bidden to discourse of his 
craft, and especially of his apprenticeship thereto,’ thereupon 
grows rhapsodical, treating us to two or three little pages of 
flowery rhetoric about ‘ The Book Sealed’— a book which no 
publisher has paid royalty upon, that has not yet been confined 
in spidery lines upon any paper, a book that is nevertheless the 
Book of my Youth, of my Love, and of my Heart.’ Perhaps 
this sort of high falutin’ is natural to Mr. Crockett, but one turns 
with some relief to the frank ingenuousness of M. Jusserand 
(on his Literary History of the English People) and the genial 
humour of the Rev. E. J. Hardy (in reference to his How #9 
be Happy though Married). M. Jusserand’s reason for writing 
his ‘ History,’ was identical with Mr. Haliburton’s for producing 
his Furth in Field. He illustrates the fact by a characteristic 
anecdote :—‘ The author of this book once had a drive in 
London ; when it was finished, he offered the cabman his fare. 
Cabman glanced at it; it did not look much in his large, 
hollow hand ; he said, “1 want sixpence more.” Author said: 
“Why? It is the proper fare; I know the distance very well ; 
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give me a reason.” Cabman mused for a second and said: “I 
should like it so!” I might perhaps allege a variety of 
reasons, but the true one is the same as the cabman’s. I did 
this because I could not help it; I loved it so” Mr. Hardy 
makes one statement which should console the literary beginner: 
he says that How /o be Happy though Married was declined 
by nineteen publishers before Mr. Unwin had the good sense 
to detect its potential popularity. Mr. Hardy says further: ‘A 
friend of mine was in a lending library at Southsea, and he 
took up a copy of my book, and read aloud the title to a lady 
who was with him—How to be Happy though Married! “Oh 
bother the happiness!” she replied, “Does it tell you sow to 
be married ?”’ It should be mentioned that in ‘ Good Reading’ 
the authors do not always speak for themselves. Sometimes 
somebody else speaks for them—z.v., Lord Pembroke for Mr. 
Louis Becke, Mr. Grant Allen for Mr. James Rodway, Miss 
Henkel for Herr Sudermann, Mrs. Kroeker for Gottfried Keller, 
and so forth. Miss Eva Knatchbull-Hugessen writes concerning 
her father, the late Lord Brabourne, whose fairy stories were 
and no doubt are) so popular with children. She testifies to 
the accuracy of her father’s portrayals of scenery, animals, and 
birds: ‘ He never makes a mistake, or puts in a touch of super- 
ficial and unverifiable description. What he knew he learnt, 
not as a student of natural history, but as a close observer of 
country ways and things from childhood.’ Moreover, his story- 
writing gave to him as much pleasure as it gave to his youthful 
readers. ‘Many and many a dull debate in the House of 
Commons passed pleasantly and quietly enough to Mr. Knatch- 
bull- Hugessen, while he wrote out one of the tales of which his 
head was always full, and which he could either write or tell 
with extraordinary facility.. Happy the man who could so 
readily and agreeably detach himself from the noise and tedium 
of our national talking-shop. 


FICTION 


1. A Pastoral Played Out. By MARY L. PENDERED. Heine- 
mann. 
2. Children of this World, By ELLEN F. PINSENT. Methuen. 
Wilton, Q.C.; or, Life in a Highland Shooting-box. By 
Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE. Cox. 

4. Olympia’s Journal. By W.S. HOLMET. Bell. 

The Mystery of Hazelgrove. By G. L. WARREN. Digby. 
6. Castle Sombras. By H. GREENHOUGH SMITH. Newnes. 
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1. A Pastoral Played Out is distinctly interesting, though its 
story and the action of its characters bear the stamp of 
undoubted improbability. Conway Etherege was a dlaseé 
author. He fled from the world to a country village three 
miles from a station, and there he met with Gylda Mariold and 
with her he fell in love. She loved him, but he unfortunately 
did not love her. He was only ‘in love’ with her. So she 
became his mistress and passed as his wife in the Surrey 
village where he took a house for her. After some months of 
perfect happiness he had occasion to go to Paris on business, 
and there he met and married an American heiress, com- 
municating this fact to Gylda in a letter full of harsh common- 
places. And the worst of it is that his character has been so 
ill presented that the reader is quite as astonished at this 
as Gylda herself. She goes through deep waters of affliction 
and bears a child which she kills because she has no means to 
support it. Here again the author fails to make action rhyme 
with character. Gylda, as portrayed in this book, is the last 
person who could have done so base and cowardly a deed. 
The heroine goes on the stage, and here the action of the story 
drags considerably, though one never wholly loses interest in 
any of the characters. Eventually Mrs. Etherege, who had 
always been a mystic, retires to India, where she ascertains 
definitely by occult means what she had always suspected, that 
Gylda Mariold was really Conway Etherege’s twin soul. So 
she enters the Order of the Lotus and begs Etherege to be 
happy with his a/fer ego, which, if we know Conway Etherege 
at all, he never was. But to his creator even that seemed 
possible. It is this discrepancy between the nature of the 
author's characters and their deeds which mars what would 
otherwise be an excellent piece of work—this and the undeni- 
able fact that A Pastoral Played Out is a novel with a purpose. 

2. Children of this World shows such a lamentable falling off 
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from the splendid promise of Mrs. Pinsent’s last book that one is 
tempted to wonder whether it be not an earlier effort, which 
would never have seen the light but for the golden opinions 
bought from all sorts of people by Jenny's Case. The ‘ Children 
of this World’ are not wise, nor are they particularly entertain- 
ing. Janet and Rachel are fellow students at Newnham, and 
Rachel falls in love with Janet’s brother Gilbert, who, in his 
turn, falls in love with one Kitty, and marries her after some 
passages, more or less tender, with Rachel. His marriage 
accomplished, he cannot resist the temptation to ‘carry on’ with 
his former love, which he does to such tune that she takes 
poison to escape him. His wife forgives him, of course. With 
this story Janet’s love affairs are mixed in hopeless confusion. 
The language is correct and fluent ; the characters are distinctly 
and carefully drawn; Gilbert and his hypochondriacal mother 
are particularly well thought out. The book might have been 
interesting—only it isn’t. Over every page a heavy web of 
dulness is woven, and no page possesses half the interest of the 
last one. Perhaps this page is welcomed with the more 
enthusiasm because it is numbered 412—and the book is closely 
printed too! We appeal to Mrs. Pinsent to give the world 
work better than this, and briefer; and not to let her only claim 
to distinction rest upon Jeny’s Case. 

3. Were it not for its dedication we should feel inclined to 
accuse Mrs. Alec Tweedie of having written Ws/fon, Q.C., merely 
to show how large and how varied is her knowledge of sport, 
but, as she announces beforehand that the good of a husband 
is to ‘supply sporting fact when the wife is not quite sure,’ she 
relieves herself of responsibility and us of imputing a wrong 
motive to her. Her first chapter is occupied with a journey 
and an arrival at the Highland shooting-box. The second 
plunges at once into all the excitement of ‘ The Twelfth. From 
that moment we go racing on through the shooting season. 
We are let into all the details of grouse, blackcock, partridge 
and pheasant shooting, also trout and salmon fishing, and, by 
way of a variety, a day’s deerstalking. We are introduced toa 
Highland dinner, a Scottish Sabbath, and even to the intricacies 
of golf. As to the story, there are three spirited girls, a fascina- 
ting widow with a ‘past,’ Wilton, Q.C., also with a ‘past, four 
young men and the laird who owns the shooting-box. With 
such material the attendant love affairs and flirtations are easily 
interwoven, making a fair romance, but, as the fashion is nowa- 
days, the end of the story is left to its reader’s imagination. 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie gives us a curious account of Scotch super- 
stition ina chapter headed ‘ Hallowe’en’ ; while her best touches 
of all are, to our thinking, her true and vivid descriptions of the 
beautiful Highlands. 

4. Olympia’s Journal is best described by its own introduc- 
tion. ‘I was an enthusiastic girl, longing for distinction as an 
author, and eager to snatch at any opportunity of forwarding 
my ambition. I suppose my condition of mind about that time 
might be termed a craze, for it impelled me to an action upon 
which to the end of my life I shall look back with shame and 
remorse. This action, as the following pages will show, was my 
marriage with aman whom I could neither love, honour nor 
obey, but who, from the singularity of his character and life, 
appeared to be a desirable object for a psychological study, 
We need hardly add to this, that the book carries out the lines 
of its introduction, excepting that beyond her victim being a 
desirable object of psychological study this delightful young 
lady was determined to cut another girl out, who wished to 
marry him—therefore giving herself two base reasons for her 
detestable conduct instead of one—and so we will dismiss her 
and her journal. 


5. ‘On a warm summer evening, gracefully reclining on a 
lounge in a secluded corner of a Parisian salon, is to be seen a 
fair young lady of about eighteen years.” ‘From the gentle- 
man’s demeanour, as bending devotionally near, he glances 
admiringly at the face of his fair companion’ and pays her 
‘well formed compliments,’ ‘it is evident that theirs is not an 
ordinary conversation.’ And yet it is—very, very ordinary. 
It ends in the fair young lady’s persuading Léon to consent to 
a secret engagement. Her name, it is almost superfluous to add, 
is Violet. It must be either that or Phyllis—and Phyllis is needed 
for another character. The next day Violet returns to Hazel- 
grove, over which hangs transparent mystery. There the 
family dined at seven, and went to dress at half-past five. Violet 
was ‘an affectionate young thing, and her step-sister Phyllis 
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‘ was partial to tennis,’ and ‘was aware as to the cause of her 
mother’s condition.’ The condition was one of alternate depres- 
sion and hysteria, because her husband was ‘ secretly’ in gaol 
for forgery, and the author seems to think it unusual that she 
wore no jewellery—save her rings—in the afternoon. Lut of 
course the poor dear gentleman was innocent and the forgery 
was really committed by the person who uttered the ‘ well- 
formed’ compliments in the first chapter. This is discovered, 
somewhere about the middle of this incredibly silly book, by Lady 
Somers, of whom her friends and the author invariably speak 
as ‘her ladyship.’ The villain is brought to justice—the victim 
goes home—and the story meanders colourlessly through a 
wilderness of bad grammar and worse taste, till Violet becomes 
engaged and receives a ‘beautiful gold bracelet, ornamented 
with a true lover’s knot in diamonds. It was inexpressibly 
lovely.” Soon after this ‘brightly shone the sun on Violet 
Temple’s wedding morning. Within the sacred edifice, Violet 
Temple looks a bride indeed,’ and her step-sister ‘thinks 
involuntarily to herself’ The author expresses a hope that 
‘the troubles and changes, the mystery and seclusion are ex- 
periences never to be renewed.’ Our own hope is that Miss 
G. L. Warren may refrain from renewing our recent experience. 
The writing of such trash as The Mystery of Hazelgrove, or at 
least the publication of it, should be a criminal offence. 

6. This isa melodrama of the sixteenth century in which 
figure the usual lovely and imprisoned female, the double-dyed 
villain and the lion-hearted rescuer with whom we are all 
perfectly familiar. Castle Sombras is indeed more than usually 
well filled with the most highly improbable adventures, and 
reads more like a fairy story than anything else. We cannot 
honestly say that the hairbreadth escapes of Thyra and Hilary 
from the malice of Sir John Sombras thrilled us particularly, 
because in this sort of story it is a foregone conclusion 
that the sorely tried lovers should marry and live happily 
ever afterwards on the last page, whatever difficulties they 
may have met in getting there. Castle Sombras will how- 
ever afford some perfectly honest and healthy excitement 
to the youthful readers for whom it is no doubt intended, is 
written with clearness and simplicity, and well bound and 
printed. 


THE NEW MURRAY 


Handbook for Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire and Huntingdon- 
shire. NWWith Maps and Plans. London: Murray. 


The appearance of a new ‘ Murray’ is always a subject for 
congratulation : the well-known cover seems to suggest in the 
most obvious and natural manner a red-letter day. It is now 
almost sixty years since John Murray the second, after several 
years of travel and research, wrote and published the first of 
the celebrated guide-books which have since smoothed the way 
for millions of travellers and tourists and provoked an army of 
imitators. Admirable were Mr. Murray’s own beginnings of 
the long series, and he was fortunate in securing distinguished 
collaborators, such as Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Ford, and Sir 
F. Palgrave, for some of his early volumes. But topographical 
and antiquarian research has not stood still this past half- 
century, and not only have the old handbooks had to be 
revised and sometimes almost re-written to keep pace with the 
march of discovery, but experience has taught its lessons and 
produced a marked improvement both in the choice and the 
arrangement of materials. ‘The development of archivological 
studies has induced greater precision in architectural and 
antiquarian details, and a more rigid scrutiny of formerly 
accepted legends and traditions. The aid of numerous 
scholars and travellers has been earnestly sought or cordially 
volunteered. In a word, Murray’s Handbooks have grown 
with the century, and have now reached a pitch of accuracy and 
completeness which leaves little to be desired, and one looks 
forward with justifiable expectations to the next volume, which 
will treat of the delightful county of Warwick and may be 
expected to realise in a considerable measure the dreams of 
the topographical enthusiast. 

Herts, Beds, and Hunts, the subject of the new Handbook, 
seem to labour under an undeserved reputation for dulness— 
Beds used to be called the Baotia of England before the days 
of Mr. Phillpotts—and it has been assumed that this is the 
reason that Murray has so long passed them by. The apparent 
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neglect, however, is really due to the unhappy accident that 
the original editor died before his labours were completed. 
Local legend affirms that he had actually written most of the 
work, but on the MS. being examined after his death, not a 
soul could be found who could decipher it. But the tradition is 
not mentioned in the preface to the present work, and will be 
scouted by all who are familiar with the preternatural powers of 
the long-suffering compositor. The theory that some inherent 
lack of interest accounts for the postponement 1s also untenable. 
The survey is certainly not of the grandiose order, but for 
peaceful English views of meadow, water, and wood, with the 
softest imaginable tones of autumnal colouring, it were hard to 
surpass these unpretentious midland counties. There is more 
variety and more exhilaration in a mountain district, no doubt, 
and the breezy hogs’-backs of the South Downs might ad- 
vantageously have defied geological laws and reared their 
rounded shoulders out of the central plain; but there are 
redeeming merits even in flatness, and the Downs cannot support 
the rich vegetation and the magnificent forest trees of a lower 
level and a gentler climate. It were hard to beat the oaks of 
Ampthill, Panshanger, and Hatfield, the ashes of Tewin and 
sycamores of Aldenham, the elms of Houghton, the Spanish 
chestnuts of Wrest, the pines and araucarias of Woburn, the 
walnuts of the Kempston quincunx, the cedars of Luton Hoo. 
A noble line of parks stretches along the sandy ridge of upper 
greensand, just skirting the enviable chalk—Woburn, Houghton, 
Ampthill, Haynes, Southill, Warden, Ickwellbury. Indeed, the 
three counties are full of historic seats and ancient mansions. 
The glorious Jacobean palace of Hatfield stands far and away 
the first; but ifthe old home ef the Cecils brooks no rival, 
there are yet many other seats which no one who is alive to 
historical can slight. Houghton, 
‘Dame Ellensbury Park,’ is but a memory, but it is a memory 
of ‘ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,’ and it was surely mere 
historical spite that made Sidney die some years before his 
sister occupied .the park, where the tree under which the 
Arcadia was written is still shown to the devout visitor! Every 
one knows the literary associations of Knebworth and the 
political interest of Hinchinbrooke. Panshanger and Titten- 
hanger invade all the biographies and memoirs of statesmen, 
Hunsdon recalls Mary Boleyn as well as the virgin queen who 
apparently slept in every bed in the kingdom—except, by the 
way, the Great Bed of Ware, which now inappropriately adorns 
the remains of the Rye House. Theobalds was not always the 
home of beer and the last retreat of Temple Bar—it should be 
haunted by the ghosts of Ben Jonson, and General Monk, and 
sundry Cromwells who lived there into the present century, 
Melbourne and Palmerston successively illumined Brocket 
Hall, in their various ways; and if the pedestrian despises such 
modern associations, let him go to Much Hadham and see the 
Palace where Katherine of France lived, to the disgust of he 
relations, with Owen Tudor; or Hertford Castle—all that is 
left of it—where a series of kings were prisoners, from John of 
France and David of Scotland to Richard II. of England : or 
Ampthill, where Katharine of Aragon awaited her divorce, 
before she went to end her days, ‘ although unqueened, a queen 
and daughter to a king, at Kimbolton Castle. Sir Thomas 
More lived at Gobions, with his favourite ape, weasel, and 


associations afford to 


ferret. Gobions, alas! is now but a ghost; so is Pengelly 
House, at Cheshunt, where Richard Cromwell sought retirement 
and lived peaceably under the respectable but unexciting name 
of Clarke for halfa century after his abdication. 

Do we seek battlefields, we shall find Barnet, St. Albans. 
Bernard’s Heath, St. Neots, to gratify our bloody taste; or 
churches, priories, abbeys—the man must be born cockeved 
who is not enraptured with St. Albans (pre-Grimthorpian, for 
choice), Chicksands, Ramsay, Dunstable, Waltham, Luton. 
Hitchin, Felmersham, Marston Mortayne, Houghton Conquest, 
Elstow, Cockayne Hatley, and a hundred more, each with its 
special feature in architecture, monuments, brasses, carvings, 


glass, bells, and frescoes. The traces of monasticism are 


everywhere, from Benedictines and Austin Canons to Gilbertines 
and even the fraternity of Little Gidding, revived in literature 
by the mystical genius of ‘John Inglesant.’ The antiquary who 
seeks pre-Norman remains will find Bedfordshire full of mounds 
which mark the days when the Danes forced their way into the 
heart of England by the highway of the Ouse, beneath whose 
unambitious stream the tomb of Offa has often been discerned 
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by the eye of faith when united to the body of a bather. The 
Saxon tower which guarded the ford by Clapham and gave 
notice of Danish invasion still stands like a sentinel and mocks 
at the frivolity of neighbouring golfers; whilst camps at 
Maiden Bower, Tottenhoe, Arbury Banks, Irchester, go back 
to an age still more remote. 

Nor are these three modest counties without their due share 
of famous natives. Oliver Cromwell was born at Huntingdon, 
of course, and the same county produced the much more 
delightful Miss Gunnings—at Heminford Grey, of all places 
in the world to be honoured by beauty, to which the very 
thought of greyness is rank treason. Did not Bacon die at 
St. Albans, and Cowper dwell at Olney? Handel has made 
sweet the traditions of Whitchurch ; Garrick has given savour to 
Hendon Hall; John Howard ennobles Cardington; Butler 
mocked at Cople ; Little Basford produced Nick Rowe, Elstow 
Bunyan; old Elias Ashmole lived at Mount Pleasant; Cotton 
of the Manuscripts, a sacred name at the British Museum, 
belonged to Connington ; Castell, the most piteous type of the 
unrewarded lexicographer, died at Higham Gobion; Dryden 
often visited his cousins at Chesterton; and Pepys hid his 
beloved guineas in his garden at Brampton when he thought 
the Dutch were going to annex London. For old and quaint 
customs, perhaps, we should search the new Murray with less 
result than in many other counties. The contaminating proxi- 
mity of the metropolis has probably heiped to obliterate old 
ways, or else the editor is less accomplished in folk-lore than 
he is in history, architecture, and other branches of research. 
Yet he has not failed to note the Maypole which still stands 
on Ickwell Green—one of the most picturesque greens in all 
England ; or the sermon against witchcraft, for which, for the 
consideration of fifty pounds, a Cambridge College contracted 
at Warboys, after the three witches had been duly executed 
for afilicting with ‘sundrie devilish and grievous torments’ 
the five daughters of Robert Throckmorton, Esquire. But the 
prettiest local custom is the strewing every July of Brington 
Church with new-mown hay, from a field specially bequeathed 
for the purpose by a devout lady, who in her pilgrimage on 
earth had suffered (like less original folk) from the creaking 
shoes of the villagers; and the most surprising is the annual 
casting of dice on the altar of A‘l Saints’, St. Ives, for the im- 
partial distribution of six Bibles, presented out of the bequest, 
thus conditioned, of Dr. Wilde. In these more scrupulous days 
the candidates shake the dice-box over a table in the chancel; 
but for two centuries there is no doubt that the extraordinary 
spectacle was regularly witnessed of six boys and girls vigor- 
ously casting dice upon the altar thereof. The sight can hardly 
be called edifying ; but many other things of equal interest and 
higher edification are to be seen in those counties to which 
Mr. Murray has now furnished an admirable and generally 
trustworthy guide; for which all who delight in exploring the 
beauties and antiquities of their native land will be unfeignedly 
grateful. 

FIVE YEARS IN THE PUNJAB 

After Five Years in India 
District. 
London : 


, or, Life and Work in a Punjab 
By ANNE C. WILSON (A. C. MACLEOD). 
Blackie. 


Mrs. Wilson’s book on the Punjab is an excellent piece of 
Without pretending to add anything fresh to the sum 
of our knowledge of India and its peoples it contrives to 
throw what is known into a readable form, so that it may be 
readily understood by that convenient abstraction, the ‘average 
reader.’ It should be popular with that large class of people 
who would like to know something about the Great Depen- 
dency, but are unable to tackle the rather ponderous volumes 
in which the outlines of British Administration are sketched 
out. Of course the serious student of British India reads 
Strachey and Chesney and, if he is very serious indeed, the 
relays of Blue Books on every conceivable subject which are 
issued by the Indian Government in such profusion. But the 
majority set down these solid volumes with a sigh. The books 
themselves are above reproach, but life, alas, is not long 
enough to read them. And yet the subject of Indian Adminis- 
tration is not only one that every Englishman should know, but 
is also a very fascinating one when once the preliminary 
drudgery of mastering one or two chapters of facts is over: 
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past. Mrs. Wilson has apparently realised this, for she has 
set herself to serve up the requisite quantity of facts in a pala- 
table form, and to garnish them with the tempting trivialities 
which people love to know about their relations across the sea, 
namely, what they wear, when they get up, whom they visit and 
the like. The result is that her book gives a very pleasant and 
atthe same time a very accurate picture of contemporary 
India, as far as the Punjab is concerned, while it also contrives 
to sketch fairly fully the methods of British Administration 
and to point out its more prominent merits and defects. It 
may be urged that anybody who had Mrs. Wilson's authorities 
to consult (Strachey’s Jadia, Ibbetson’s Census Report of the 
Punjab and Thorburn’s Mussulmans and Money-lenders) could 
have constructed such a book witha little care, but this is not 
quite the case. For though in all essentials the whole of the 
information to be found in it is to be tound in these authorities, 
the information alone would not have been enough. It would 
merely have provided the dry bones which the world is always 
refusing to read, when for some reason or other it is impelled 
to try and learn something about India. Mrs. Wilson on the 
contrary with the help of a pleasant chatty style, neither 
pretentious nor familiar, but easy and flowing, supplemented by 
sympathetic observation of native life in the Punjab, and a real 
iasight into the ideas of its peoples, has made the bones live 
and produced a book which even those who are totally un- 
acquainted with India will read with pleasure, while those who 
know the country and its Government will still find in it old 
facts which they have forgotten or new facts which they have 
never realised, to repay them for reading it. It would be 
absurd to say that After Five Years in India is a great book 
in any sense. It makes no pretension to greatness. But it is 
an eminently pleasant and useful one, and that is almost as 
good. Its title is perhaps unfortunate. Indeed, except when 
real with the sub-title, it is a misnomer. The five years 
dea', not with India, but with the Punjab, and it would be 
almost as reasonable for a man to call a book ‘ After five years 
in Europe, waich was concerned with, and written in, Southern 
Russia as it is to conceal an account of the Punjab under so 
general a name a3 ‘India. This is a distinct misfortune 
for the book. As an account of the Punjab with a brief 
excursion into the Government of India, it is excellent As an 
account of India as a whole, it would be ridiculously inadequate. 
The learner who came to it for information about Bengal or 
Madras would go empty away. Southern and Central India 
hardly come into its purview at all, and quite rightly so. Mrs. 
Wilson knows the Punjab, she does not know the Lower Provinces, 
or at least she does not know them so well, and with a modera- 
tion rare indeed among writers about India, she keeps to what 
she knows. but under these circumstances it would surely have 
been better to have christened her book ‘ After Five Years in 
the Punjab,’ and made it clear at a glance to her prospective 
readers what they were to expect from her pages. The book 
is pleasantly illustrated, its views on the few questions on which 
it ventures to dogmatise, are eminently sound, and its manner 
of stating them is judicious. The two chapters on ‘ Land- 
laws and Money-lenders’ may be commended to all students 
of the Indian land question, and to all who, without being 
students, would like to read a plain unvarnished account ofa 
very grave blunder in our Indian Administration. 


LADY DUFFERIN’S SONGS 


A Selection of the Songs cf Lady Dufferin (Countess of Gifford). 
Set to Music by herself and others. Edited by her son, the 
Marquess of DUFFERIN AND Ava. London: Murray. 


Lord Dufferin has re-issued, in what he describes as a ‘com- 
panion volume’ to the charming collection of his mother’s 
poems published Jast year by Mr. Murray, and warmly wel- 
comed in these columns, all the ‘songs’ then printed, to which 
he has added the music composed, in nearly every instance, by 
Lady Dufferin herself. They will be very popular, we venture 
to predict, with those who have fallen under the spell of their 
gifted author, whether they made her acqvaintance for the first 
time in 1894 or a good many years ago. Several of the songs, 
such as ‘The Charming Woman,’ had a great success in the 
fifties and early sixties, but are now practically inaccessible 
except in the bound up books still treasured by our mothers 











and our maiden aunts. All lovers of Irish humour, pathos and 
melody will be glad to possess them in this compact, if (for the 
pianoforte) slightly inconvenient, form; and there seems no 
reason, thanks to the simplicity of the accompaniments, why 
they should not regain to a considerable extent the vogue they 
formerly enjoyed. 

‘The Charming Woman’—the mid-century equivalent, we 
imagine, of the ‘New’ or ‘ Modern’ variety of the species 
which afflicts us now—we have already mentioned. Another 
of these clever songs of a similar kind is ‘The Fine Young 
English Gentleman,’ to which a well-known air was adapted by 
Mr. J. T. Craven. In a quieter vein of humour are ‘ Katey’s 
Letter, the melody having been ‘arranged and partly com- 
posed’ by Lady Dufferin, and ‘Sweet Kilkenny Town,’ which 
is wholly hers. The latter especially has a very pretty tune, 
with a plaintive charm of its own. A pathetic quality is notice- 
able also in a duet called ‘ For the sake of those who are gone,’ 
the setting of which is simple in the extreme, the voices crossing 
each other, chiefly in thirds. A word must also be given to 
‘The Lament of the Irish Emigrant,’ which is, or till recently 
used to be, a prime favourite on both sides the Atlantic. For 
the music to these touching words Mr. G. Barker is responsible. 
The printing of the music is well done, presumably in Germany, 
which may account for one or two oddities in the spelling of 
the songs. When Lord Dufferin has given us his mother’s 
‘Correspondence’ we shall be content, but not till then ; though 
we gratefully accept this agreeable volume as a further instal- 
ment of the liquidation of his filial debt. 


THEOLOGY 


1. Thoughts on Religion. By the late GEORGE JOHN 
ROMANES, M.A., LL D., F.R.S. Longmans. 

. Rochdale Sermons. By Ven. J. M. WILSON. Kegan Paul. 

3. Studies in Biblical and Ecclesiastical Subjects. Wy the late 
Very Rev. THEOPHILUS CAMPBELL, D.D. Stock. 


to 


1. These Thoughts on Religion are posthumous, and edited 
by the editor of Lux Mundi. The book consists of two Essays, 
selected from several handed over to Mr. Gore by the authors 
executors ; and certain Notes, prepared with a view to the 
publication of a treatise which he proposed to write on ‘ the 
fundamental question of religion.’ The Essays are the product 
of an earlier stage of thought than that represented by the 
Notes ; but both, in the editor’s estimation, are worth giving to 
the world, as exhibiting the workings of a mind of clear insight 
and wide scientific and philosophical culture, on its passage 
‘from a p)sition of unbelief inthe Chris ian Revelation towards 
one of belief in it.” We agree with Mr. Gore that these frag- 
ments—for they are mere sketches and forecasts of what would, 
no doubt, have been a great work, had the author lived to 
develop his argument—are a valuable contribution to our 
theological literature. In preparing them for the press the 
editor has shown sound judgment and correct taste. The 
interest of Romanes’s position is that he weat through a whole 
circle of experiences and opinions, finding rest at last in the 
beliefs which he had left behind when he first set out. His 
first attempt at theological writing was an essay, which gained 
the ‘ Burney Prize,’ in which he maintained in an orthodox 
sense the efficacy of prayer. His next was a ‘Candid Exami- 
nation of Theism, by Physicus,’ which propounded a theory of 
the universe distinctly anti-theistic, coming to conclusions, 
under sheer stress of logic, which seem to wither his heart, as 
he thinks of the ‘hallowed glory of that creed which once was 
his, and the lonely mystery of existence as now he finds it.’ 
After a time he felt himself obliged to abandon this debateable 
land; and, passing through a zone of ‘ pure agnosticism,’ he 
regained a foothold on the basis of Christian belief, and died in 
full communion with the Church. The work, which he did not 
live to accomplish, was intended to bear the title of a ‘ Candid 
Examination of Religion, and to set forth the ra//ona/e of his 
passage from his early belief, through his Eclipse of Faith 
back to firm ground again. One cannot but regret that these 
fragments are all he left. ‘x pede Herculem’: from their 
singular keenness of insight and lucidity of expression, depth 
of spiritual feeling, and breadth of view, their generous 
candour and elevation of sentiment, one can discern how full of 
vital interest and profitable thought his Phases of Faith and 
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Apologia would have been. His editor summarises the 
results, as far as these Notes exhibit them, as (1) pure agnosti- 
cism (by which Romanes meant strictly ‘an attitude of reasoned 
ignorance touching everything that lies beyond the sphere of 
sense-perception’) in the region of the scientific reason ; 
coupled with (2) a vivid recognition of the spiritual necessity of 
faith and of the legitimacy aud value of its intuitions; and (3) 
a perception of the positive strength of the historical and 
spiritual evidence of Christianity. There is nothing in recent 
religious or philosophical literature more cogently argued and 
more suggestively thoughtful than his concluding notes on 
Faith in Christianity. We commend them, nay, the whole 
book, to the careful study of all who either believe, or question, 
Christianity’s claim to be the supreme religion of mankind. 

2. The parishioners of Rochdale may congratulate themselves 
if they are accustomed to hear, Sunday after Sunday, anything 
half so good as these sermons, preached in their parish church 
on various occasions from 1891 to 1894. The Archdeacon of 
Mancheste:’s writing is in the first place admirably distinguished 
by its sound sense and its perfect simplicity. The sermons are 
brief as, we tak: it, all sermons should be. But they containia 
a short space, and in words which can be understood by the 
simplest and are yet no insult to the learaing of the wisest, 
much thought and the soundest practical teaching. They are 
the words of the preacher who, knowing the world and the 
temptations that beset men therein, speaks to them, having 
compassion, as brethren. Of the purely practical sermons we 
single out one, ‘Tne Right U:e of Money,’ as being one of 
particular excellence and as displaying a knowledge of human 
nature and realisatioa of the practical difficulties of life which 
are altogether absent from tod many preachings. Of the explana- 
tory discourses those on ‘ The Bovk of Job,’ ‘The Deluge,’ 
‘The Creation, and above all * The Criticism of the Bible,’ are 
especially noteworthy. In the last it seems to us the Archdeacon 
sums up in a single sentence a great and common error, and 
its opposite truth, when he speaks of the Book as being, not in 
itself the reve ation, but the Arstory of the revelation of God to 
man. Some persons may possibly odject to these sermons as 
being what may be called too modern, which means simply that 
they are not couched in the stilted and unnatural language of 
the o!d fashioned discourse. They meet bo'dly the modern 
questionings and doubts, and appeal to human nature as such. 
We have indeed read others by contemporary preachers 
which contain a finer literary style, a greater eloquence, and a 
more startling newness—we have read some which for want of 
a better word must be called more spiritual and others which 
rejoice in a dangerous element called ‘fire’—but none more 
admirab'y adapted to the needs of a general congreyation, 
none which reconcile better in so short a space and in simple 
terms, some of the seeming discrepancies between science and 
religion, none more honest, more practical, more judicious, 
and more likely to be listened to, remembered, and acted upon 
than the collection now published. 

3. The last book under notice is edited by the son of the late 
Dean of Dromore. We cannot see why he should have thought 
the ‘studies’ worth editing. It is painful to have to accuse filial 
piety of ind scre:ion: but only the partiality of affection could 
have decided that these exercises deserved publication. The 
first of them is on Inspiration, and it treats the subject in a 
fashion which we thought no scholar had held to be legitimate, 
within the last thirty years oc more. The latest efforts in the 
same direction—that of expounding the doctrine of plenary in- 
spiration in its baldest sense—which we re nember, by Dr. Lee 
of Dublin, ani Dr. Gaussen of Geneva, certainly date from more 
than thirty years ago. What good can result from teaching 
which, in the face of all criticism, of all evidence, asserts at this 
time of day the literal inspiration and infallible accuracy of 
every word in the Bible? ‘ Either the whole Bible is inspired, 
or none of it; either every word or not one.’ Nonsense. 
Equally antiquated and unreasonable is the paper on the 
‘Covenant Obligation of the Lord’s Day,’ in which the author 
stoutly maintains the perpetually binding nature of the mosaic 
rules for keeping the Jewish Sabbath. The Lord’s Day is the 
equivalent of the pre-Christian institution, and must be observed 
accordingly. The Sabbath is not a part of the ceremonial, but 
of the moral law ; and to do any manner of work therein is to 
break that law. Yet, with a curious inconsistency, the Dean 
argues that to light a fire on Sunday is quite right. Is that not 
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a manner of work? To take a walk in the fields is proper, 
‘ provided only that we take Christ with us’; a proviso which 
to our mind, borders on the profane. There is a certain 
annoying narrowness about the author’s views. Thus, when 
writing on the scriptural basis of episcopacy, he says the 
* Diocese of the Church answers to the “ district,” or “ circuit,” 
or “ presbytery,” of dissenting communities’: a statement not 
in itself accurate, which seems to imply that presbytery is 
necessarily Dissent. A Dean of the Irish Church might have 
remembered tbat presbytery is the government of the National 
Church, not only of Scotland, but of the native country of that 
great Protestant deliverer for whose ‘glorious and immortel 
memory’ he en’erta’ns a respectful devotion. In the article on 
‘St. Patrick and the Early lish Courch, he adds nothing to 
the facts already known; and he gees man festly wiong in his 
chronology, declaring—in despite of the authority of Professor 
Stokes—the h'ghest referee in questioos of Irish ecclesiasti al 
history—that the patron Saint went to Ireland in the third, and 
not in the fifth, century. Some fifty pages of the took are 
occupied with the reproduct’on of a correspondence and ccn- 
troversy with a ceran Rey. Robert Knox of Belfast, about 
baptismal rege: ec.ation, which has no i iterest for any reason- 
able reader, any more thin the dreary records of the defunct 
Gorham war in the days of ‘ Henry of Exeter.’ Altogether, one 
is puzzled to discover why this volume should ever have been 
compited. It is neither edifying nor instructive. 


A WOMAN'S LIVING 


Women's Work. Wy AMY BULLEY and MARGARET WHITLEY. 
London: Methuen. 


It is daily becoming more and more difficult for an educated 
woman to pro.ure suitab'e work and a reasonable return for 
that work. Free education, while giving the young of both 
sexes a growing antipathy to manual labour, is stimulating them 
to qualify themselves for intellectual work, thereby glutting the 
market by making the supply far outreach the demand. Itisa 
serious matter for parents to know what to do with their edu- 
cated daughters, when they cannot settle a fair life allowance 
upon them. Of course to prepare themselves for household 
duties is paramount, seeing that ‘the world of the affections is 
their world.’ But all cannot get married, and they must be 
prepared to earn a living. 

Lady Dilke writes a very sensible introduction to this admir- 
able compendium on women’s work—one of the most trying 
social problems of the day. She admits that the agitation which 
has accompanied the carrying of social reforms has been 
characterised, in some directions, by a deplorable lack of self- 
control and judgment on the part of some self-assumed leaders 
of their sex. Some ‘wild women’ have a fascinating amuse- 
ment of fostering an unwhole:ome antagonism of sex ; to these 
she gives no countenance. All employments are rot equally 
suitable to men and women. Natural Jaws impose limitations 
in certain kinds of work, and if these restriciions are violated 
on any large scale, there is a danger to the State, by causing 
the deterioration of a large section of the population. No 
doubt colossal fortunes are built up in a large measure by the 
enforced manual labour cf women ; there are masses of workers 
who are no more fiee to choose their work, or to mike terms for 
it, than were the slaves on a Virginia plentation. But short- 
sighted coampions of the working woman's cause have driven 
the other sex to retort as to their unfitness for man’s work. 
Instead, then, of encouraging women to enter into competition 
with men, and by s» Ccoing to drag wages down to lower and 
yet lower levels, the writers of this volume teach them that the 
nteres's of 'a' our are one, and that whenever they enter a 
trade they must, in self-protection, refuse to sell their labour for 
less than a rate proport’onal to that demanded by men. The 
highest interests of women in every sphere of I'fe are indis- 
solubly bcund up with those of men, and any rupture of the 
common interest will endanger the industries of the nation. 

As to women of education, it is only recently that they have 
entered the field of literature in any numbers: no longer is it 
now said to ‘unsex’ a woman. Fiction is their principal field : 
and they produce an immense number of second-class tales, 
readable and brightly written, but rarely rising above the level 
of mediocrity. Journalism, toc, appears to be a favourite 
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literary pursuit; and their contributions to the daily and weekly 
papers have increased enormously during the last few years. 
Though some succeed well, many have to slave for a respectable 
living. The opening of University education to women has 
given the death-blow to false sentiment, and hardens them for 
roughing it in literary work of all kinds. Teaching, too, has 
undergone achange : no longer has the young woman to confine 
herself to governess drudgery, for she has public day-schools as 
a sphere for her talents. The position of a high-school mistress 
is fairly stable, and moderately well remunerated as women’s 
occupations go. More women than men are employed in the 
elementary schools ; and salaries are said to be rising gradually 
throughout the country. Meanwhile, a new field of work is being 
opened by the inclusion of domestic subjects in school courses, 
such as cookery, dres:making, laundry work, sick nursing, and 
elementary hygiene. The feminine side of religious and philan- 
thropic work is developing upon much broader lines than hereto- 
fore. Women preachers seldom fail of a congregation, whatever 
else they may lack. Of the learned professions only one, that of 
medicine, is open to women ; but there are already one hundred 
and seventy medical women on the register. They settle down 
easier than men, and sometimes they make large incomes. At 
present thirteen women doctors are working under the Dufferin 
Fund for the zenanas of India. A woman dentist should have 
it all her own way with children ; and in nursing she cannot be 
equalled. 

A female music teacher, if well qualified, may earn a fair 
living; and the development of illustration in periodicals has 
opened a large and tolerably well-paid outlet for her work. The 
stage, again, is, socially speaking, becoming easier of entry for 
girls ; and the rate of payment even from the beginning, where 
there is talent, is often very good. Wood-engraving employs 
many, and the work is fairly well remunerated. Yet in almost 
all these occupations women have special difficulties to con*end 
with, which time and good counsels may remove. 

The authors next detail the clerical and commercial work 
open to women. The lady typist and shorthand writer is 
becoming a recognised institution; female clerks and book- 
keepers are largely employed in retail houses of business. In 
the Civil Service are many openings, with the prospect of re- 
tiring pensions. But the authors regret that the daughters of 
shopkeepers, particularly of the wealthier sort, do not more 
frequently devote themselves to trade. It is a fact, however, 
that about four-fifihs of the assistants in the drapery trade are 
women. Shop-women are often subjected to capricious deduc- 
tions from wages, long hours, and insanitary surroundings ; but 
their position, in these respects, is improving rapidly. Finally, 
the work of women in the lower social grade is touched upon. 
Grievances, it is admitted, still exist; though much has been done 
by the legislature to ameliorate the condition of the workers. 
Trade unions, the influence of occupation on health, infant 
mortality, and legislation are not neglected in an instructive 
and useful volume upon an important social subject. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


1. L’Armature. By PAUL HERVIEU. Paris: Lemerre. 
2. L'Indomptée. By J. H. Rosny. Paris: Chailley. 


1. ‘ Do you know the exact signification of the word armature?’ 
asks one of the characters in M. Hervieu’s novel, and the 
questioner goes on to explain that the expression is a technical 
term applied to an arrangement of pieces of metal forming a 
sort of skeleton destined to support and hold together the 
different parts of any particular object or structure. Society, 
the speaker continues, is dependent for its stability on a frame- 
work of this kind fashioned of its money. On this golden 
framework rests the social edifice built up of principles, pre- 
judices, passions and duties. The framework, as a rule, is 
hidden from view, but in times of stress and strain it is bared 
to the eye as the one binding element that keeps upright an 
artificial institution. Such is the thesis which M. Hervieu 
illustrates in a ‘society’ story that has been widely read and 
much commented onin France. The two principal figures in 
the book are Baron Saffre, a mighty juggler with millions, 
and his victim, or rather one of his victims, Giselle, a young 
wife who loves her husband, Jacques d’Exireuil, with her whole 
heart. Extravagance and amateur speculation have brought 
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Jacques to the verge of ruin. Driven to confess the truth to 
Giselle, he explains that, unless Saffre consents to come to his 
rescue by contributing to the success of a financial scheme he 
has on foot, he must leave the country and her ona dubious 
quest for fortune. He cuts his confidences short to keep an 
appointment with Saffre at which his fate is to be decided. He 
has scarcely left the house when the great banker is announced. 
Giselle has long been conscious to her horror that Saffre has 
done her the dishonour of according her his admiration. He 
has come to offer his protection, state his price and claim pay- 
ment. Forced to choose between bringing about the ruin, 
perhaps the suicide, of her husband, and concluding a hideous 
bargain, Giselle succumbs in toils that have been artfully set. 
The entire scene is powerful and well described, but its issue is 
brought about with an abruptness which, by creating a sense of 
surprise, weakens the pity the author is yet successful in making 
us feel for his heroine. The scene between husband and wife 
when the wretched secret is out is also good. On the whole, 
however, the success of the book is due less to the plot than to 
several characters sketches conceived in that spirit of rosserte — 
this very expressive word would seem to be untranslatable— 
which was brought into vogue by the Théatre Libre, and has 
now invaded the novel. The majority of M. Hervieu’s person- 
ages are not merely vicious, they are sordidly, calculatingly, 
ignobly vicious, guided by interested motives, and guilty of 
every pettiness. In describing them M. Hervieu has /e mot 
férocz. Thus he says of Marie Blanche, the daughter of Safire, 
that she belonged to ‘ cette catégorie de femmes du monde dont 
Yemp'oi du temp;, en définitive, ne se diffCrencie de celui des 
cocottes tout a fait que le soir.” In a word M. Hervieu has the 
knack ofsaying very disagreeable things in a forcible manner. 
He has his reward in the shape of being w.dely read in the 
world which he attacks. 

2. The admirers of M. Rosny, a steadily growing band, will 
greet L’/udsmptée with almost unalloyed satisfaction. The 
novel is, to our thinking, the best that has come as yet from 
the pen of the author of L’/mpérieuse Bonté and Le Termite, 
to name but two of a list already lengthy. It follows that 
LIndomptéz is a work of remarkable strength and merit. In 
his heroine, Caroline, M. Rosny has drawn a fine figure of a 
woman, of a good woman, sound in body and mind, warm- 
hearted, lovable, created for wifehood, and not for a moment 
blinking the fact. She is studying medicine in Paris, but some- 
thing is gone of the original ardour she brought to her profes- 
sion; the consciousness is creeping over her that success and 
honour, in however full measure, will not satisfy her if she is 
condemned to live alone. The difficulties that stand in the 
way of her wish to marry, and, above all, to be a mother, are 
great, beginning with her poverty, an almost insuperable bar in 
France to the coming of a suitor. Sull one appears, as poor 
as his sweetheart, a Caucasian prince, who has left his father- 
land in his passion for Western science. His wooing of 
Caroline is narrated with rare delicacy. He would be the 
husband after her own heirt were it not evident that he is dying 
inch by inch of consumption. This discovery turns her love to 
torture. She is horror-stricken at the thought that the father 
of her children should be undermined by an implacable disease 
that may reappear in her descendants. Out of pity for the 
prince she keeps him in ignorance of the obstacle that has 
surged up between them, till his death frees her before marriage 
from her bond, but leaves her once morealone. This first por- 
tion of the book is wholly admirable and superior to, or at least 
of a more intense charm than, its conclusion. Two other men 
play an important part in Caroline's life. The first, sketched 
with much bitterness, is a young doctor, who, from selfish con- 
siderations, draws a distinction between love and marriage that 
estranges him finally from Caroline. The husband she finds 
in the end is perhaps with intention a rather conventional 
figure. He is meant, it may be, to symbolise the gulf that 
separates the marriage made on earth from the marriage made 
in the heaven of dreamland. It should be added that there is 
more in this novel than the mere story it tells. L’/adompiée is 
a roman a these. M. Rosny occupies himself in this work with 
a problem of extreme gravity in France—that of sterile mar- 
riages. The subject is a thorny one, but M. Rosny approaches 
it in all earnestness and handles it without offence. It remains 
to say that L’/ndompiée is not merely a well-written book ; it is 
literature, RALPH DERECHEF, 








